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able to think of them. After making proposals for a 
truce between operators and miners in the bituminous 
field, which were wholly acceptable to neither party in 
‘the dispute, he quickly dropped the negotiations, bade 
the operators open the mines, and called upon the Goy- 
ernors of the coal-mining States to mobilize the State 
nilitias to guard the properties while they were being 
worked. Up to the present writing, the result, so far as 
production is concerned, has been nil. Bayonets are 
awkward tools for the mining of coal. After a few days 
of waiting, Mr. Harding next began to talk vaguely of 
the appointment “in due time” of a Commission to in- 
estigate the coal-mining industry, though he gave no 
dication of having thought out any effective plan of 
ion for such an agency. Meanwhile, in various parts 
the country, industry is suffering from the fuel- 
shortage. The season of minimum consumption jis drawing 
to a close, and Mr. Hoover is talking ominously of the 
oubtful expedient of a rationing-system. The importa- 


es. 


NLY two of the twenty-eight Governors who received 
esident Harding’s martial proclamation responded by 
ling out the militia. The majority of them seemed 


esident is such as to indicate that they are men of 
mon sense—a quality which is rare enough in Ameri- 
nN political life. “The traditions of this State are those 
‘a people who have settled such matters as these with- 
t the aid of bayonets and rifles,” wrote Governor 
tchie of Maryland. From North Carolina, Governor 
rison sent word: “It would be a vain thing for me 
© invite coal-miners to return to work in this State, but 
would not do so anyway . . . I deem the whole policy 
tional or State Governments trying to adjust labour- 
putes unwise.” Mr. Harding’s conspicuous bungling in 
present disputes amply proves the wisdom of these 
Ouncements, which are as dew in a parched land. 


tion of British coal may afford some slight measure of | 


Tue coal-miners rejected Mr. Harding’s arbitration- 
proposals on two grounds, both of which would seem to 
be worth consideration, They objected that the proposed 
investigation of the controversy would be inadequate if 
it were directed primarily to the question of wages, 
which was merely one of many factors of the present 
muddle. They further declared that operators controlling 
nearly half the output in the strike-fields were completely 
abstaining from Mr. Harding’s negotiations, and there- 
fore they and the 200,000 workers in their mines would 
be left outside any settlement reached. A majority of the 
operators in the conference accepted without qualifica- 
tion the President’s conditions for a resumption of pro- 
duction and an investigation of conditions in the industry, 
but a strong minority refused the mediation on the ground 
that the President’s terms were inadequate, and that under 
the proposed truce-agreement, with a temporary return 
to production under the old wage-scale, the union mines 
could not compete with their non-union rivals, which had 
not been made parties to the conference. It is curious 
that Mr. Harding made no effort to meet these objections 
from both sides. His futile summons to the operators to 
resume production was a discouraging anticlimax. 


TuHIs paper has often expressed its utter contempt for 
the leadership of labour. In the two great industrial 
disputes now going on, our readers know, and know why, 
our sympathies are wholly on the side of labour. But 
when Mr. Samuel Gompers comes out with the kind of 
statement he made in a letter to the New York Times, 23 
July, it is abundantly clear why labour is bound to get 
the worst of it. When Mr. Gompers says that “the pres- 
ent conflict is an expression of a fundamental dispute 
between industry and finance a conflict between 
service and profit,’ he talks, simply, like a fool. His 
letter from beginning to end should make an intelligent 
man ashamed of membership in the American Federation 
of Labour. “Finance rules industry to-day,’ says Mr. 
Gompers; and further, he remarks that the public “must 
concern itself to-day with the control of money, only 
because money is an instrument through which an im- 
proper power is wielded”; and again, “Wall Street, mean- 
ing money-power, extends its control everywhere.” 


FINANCE does not rule industry to-day; it is monopoly 
that rules industry. Industry is a general term used to 
cover the production of wealth. There are three factors 
in the production of wealth; labour, capital and natural 
resources. The two active factors, labour and capital, 
acting upon the passive factor, natural resources, produce 
wealth. If labour and capital had free access to natural 
resources, there could not by any possibility be any con- 
flict of interests between them. But access to natural re- 
sources is not free; on the contrary, it is monopolized; 
and it is this element of monopoly, which is neither labour 
nor capital and can not possibly be confused with either, 
which precipitates collisions between labour and capital. 
As for “finance” and “money,” it is sufficient to say that 
all forms of credit are finally based upon the one im- 
perishable security, natural resources; and that with the 
breaking-up of natural-resource monopoly, credit-monopoly 
would disappear of itself. Finance and money and “Wall 
Street” have no power whatever; the only power is in 
that which lies behind them, the monopoly of access to 
natural resources. Mr. Gompers will never learn this; 
but it is high time that some of his confused and mis- 
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directed followers learned it, and the rest of the public 
as well, since we all have a lively interest in the steady 
maintenance of transportation and coal-production at a 
cheap rate. 


THE list of conscientious objectors to the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff-bill seems to be growing, in the Senate 
as well as out of it. The Senate Finance Committee has 
suffered a number of serious reverses lately; several of 
its amendments increasing duties fixed by the House were 
defeated by a combination of Democrats and rebellious 
Republicans, and its effort to extend the embargo on dyes 
was voted down by the same combination against re- 
straint of trade. Only the other day twenty Republicans, 
including Senator Lodge, joined the Opposition and voted 
down the Committee’s schedule on cotton gloves, which 
would have afforded American manufacturers “protec- 
tion” to the amount of I19 per cent of duty on the product 
of their European competitors. While this insurgent 
movement is going on in the Senate, we note that two 
of our metropolitan contemporaries of the Republican 
persuasion, whom we have never before known to balk 
at any party-measure, are freely criticizing the bill, and 
advising the party-leaders to let it go over until after the 
election. There is reason for their apprehension, for all 
the signs so far have indicated that a disillusioned elec- 
torate is preparing to do to the Republican party what 
it did to the Democrats only two short years ago. 


Ir is fortunate that the Republican brethren are being 
found out while the country is still smarting under the 
memory of Democratic impositions. The more quickly 
disillusionment follows disillusionment, the more quickly 
will the electorate come to realize that no matter who 
wins, the taxpayer loses. A healthy distrust of all politi- 
cal parties may in time bring people to realize that, as 
Patrick Dove said, “the more powers the rulers have, 
the less liberty the people have, and the more land and 
privilege the rulers have, the less wealth have the popu- 
lation.” The present tariff-bill contemplates an enormous 
levy upon the wealth of the population, for the benefit 
of a few privileged industries. It has been estimated that 
the cotton-schedule alone will involve an annual loss of 
$100 million to the American people. Such unconscion- 
able exactions may in time bring people to see that 
dwindling incomes and excessive governmental inter- 
ference in their private affairs are the results of the 
assumption of inordinate powers by the Government, and 
of its natural abuse of those powers in the invasion of 
individual rights, and in deflecting private wealth from 
its natural channels into the reservoirs of privilege. 


A Few days ago a septuagenarian citizen, who had 
achieved notoriety through a career of burglary, extend- 
ing over half a century, was shot by a New York police- 
man, and crawled home to his wretched furnished room 
to die. Apparently even for men of great skill and daring, 
housebreaking is in the long run a poorly paid profession. 
Yet we scarcely expect this miserable story to deter Senator 
Underwood from pushing his bill to confiscate German 
private property, still held in this country under the alien 
property custodian, in order to compensate American 
citizens who have made claims against the German Gov- 
ernment in connexion with the war. Senator Underwood 
would have the President name a commission of six 
Americans to distribute the swag. *This, it appears to us, 
is an ambitious bit of second-story work that ought to 
appeal to many of Senator Underwood’s legislative col- 
leagues. If the gentleman from Alabama succeeds in 
putting over this extraordinary contribution to interna- 
tional law and ethics, it will lend considerable piquancy to 
the next message of Secretary Hughes exposing the im- 
morality of the Russian Government because of its dis- 
respect for Tsarist property and the Tsarist debt. 


THAT veteran political bell-wether, Mr. Fingy Connors of 
Buffalo, has been jingling through the State of New York, 


calling upon the Democratic flock to nominate Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hearst for governor; and as a consequence of 
this campaign all right-thinking citizens and newspapers 
are showing signs of acute distress. Their discomfort is 
augmented by the probability that any Democratic candi- 
date, even Mr. Hearst, will win this autumn, for the 
present Republican incumbent barely slipped through in 
the last election, when Mr. Harding carried the State by 
more than a million votes, and what with one thing and 
another the unhappy Republican warriors will face a 
difficult job in attempting to put him over again. We 
suspect that the right-thinkers are greatly overestimating 
the potency of Mr. Hearst’s principles or lack of prin- 
ciples. In internal affairs Mr. Hearst’s professions make it 
appear that he is a liberal of a mild stripe. He expresses 
a naive faith in purely political panaceas which seem to 
us about as efficacious as the efforts of a flea on a tin 
dog. As governor, if Mr. Hearst were sincere, he would 
probably attempt to justify his faith by wrestling with 
the State legislature for some petty reform-measures. If 
he were merely a political adventurer his course would 
not differ greatly from that of numerous predecessors. 
At the worst Mr. Hearst would have to be a mighty clever 
scoundrel to set a new standard of disrepute in the State 
Government. 


REPRESENTATIVES of various civic organizations who re- 
cently presented to President Harding a petition in which 
over a million citizens asked for the release of political 
prisoners, received an amiable greeting and cold comfort. 
Nearly a hundred “politicals’ are still incarcerated in 
various dungeons in this land of the free, as a result of 
war-time laws directed against freedom of speech and 
association, though some of the statutes under which they 
were sentenced are no longer operative. Virtually all of 
the prisoners are persons who expressed views of the war 
which are now truisms among most persons not confined 
in asylums for the insane. Mr. Harding stated that the 
cases were being considered individually and “he had 
instructed the Department of Justice to expedite reports” 
on all of them. Since Attorney-General Daugherty has 
already been in office for nearly a year and a half, it is 
apparent that as a public officer he moves more deliber- 
ately in the matter of jail deliveries than he did when, 
as a private citizen, he acted as attorney for a notorious 
convict. It is sincerely to be hoped that these unfortunate 
victims of dementia Americana will not all die of old age 
before their cases reach consideration. 


Tue Allied Reparations Commission has taken advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the German Government’s 
extremity, to force it to accept Allied supervision of the 
country’s finances. Dr. Wirth, apparently thinking to 
make the best of a bad situation, has consented to have 
Allied snoopers scrutinizing all the departments of the 
German Ministry of Finance. Both the German Govern- 
ment and the Reparations Commission have taken pains 
to assert that this arrangement does not involve any in- 
terference with German sovereignty; but in all common 
sense no other name can be given to such a policy. lf 
our own Government should permit German officials, say, 
to supervise the collection of its taxes, to contro] its ex- 
penditures, to interfere with the export of capital by its 
citizens, and to demand from it itemized accounts of all 
its financial transactions and detailed statements of the 
dealings of its merchants in the field of foreign trade, we 
are inclined to think that the sovereign American people 
would regard it as an absolute abdication of sovereignty. 
This is precisely the view that is being taken of the 
German Government’s consent to Allied control, by a large 
section of the German population. th 


In return for this abdication of sovereignty, the German 
Government is to be offered something in the way of a | 
concession on #s obligations under the indemnity-agree-— 
ment. There is talk of a moratorium, ranging from two 
or three months to as many years, and of a possible scalin 
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down of the total amount of the indemnity. The scaling- 
down process, however, appears to be contingent upon 
some satisfactory settlement between the French and 
British Governments concerning a reduction of the French 
debt to Great Britain. This may be accomplished, and 
again it may not. In discussing the possibility, the Daily 
Chronicle suggests that the British Government may de- 
mand from France certain political concessions in return 
for its sacrifice of a part of the French debt, such, for 
instance, as acceptance of the British view “regarding the 
present very expensive occupation of the Rhineland by 
Allied forces.” Whether or not France would be willing 
to make such a concession remains to be seen. Dispatches 
from London last week, moreover, indicated that in Eng- 
land there is considerable resentment against any reduc- 
tion of the French debt. 


CHANCELLOR WIRTH appears to have done about the only 
thing that could be expected of him in the circumstances. 
No Government deliberately courts revolution; and revo- 
lution, accompanied by a probable Allied invasion, was 
the alternative with which Dr. Wirth was confronted. 
Whether, having accepted the Allies’ terms, he will get 
revolution into the bargain, time alone will tell. As for 
the Allied indemnity-hunters, they are likely to get from 
their control of German finances about as much as they 
would get if they invaded Germany and tried to collect 
at the point of the bayonet, and no more. If Germany is 
to pay, if, indeed, she is to avoid utter economic collapse, 
she must be able to produce, and all the moratoriums, 
bankers’ loans or other makeshifts that can be devised will 
not offset the limitations which the treaty of Versailles 
has placed upon her power to produce. If the Allied poli- 
ticians possessed even an ounce of common sense among 
them, they would quit discussing impossible political make- 
shifts and set about saving Europe from the ruin which 
threatens it, by making waste paper of all international 
obligations, beginning with those created by the Confer- 
ence of Versailles. We see no signs, however, that in 
the future, more than in the past, common sense is likely 
to figure in their calculations, until forced upon them. 


WHEN we consider the case of Mexico, we find ourselves 
constantly in danger of confounding the two distinct 
elements in the situation. The first of these elements is 
the American official policy, with which we are vitally 
concerned as citizens; the second is the condition of 
affairs beyond the Rio Grande, in which we are interested 
only as observers. When we pass judgment upon the 
policy of our Government, we are wholly within our 
rights; but when we say that the situation in Mexico is 
thus and so, and that intervention or recognition is there- 
fore desirable or undesirable, we are doing exactly what 
the State Department has done; we are setting ourselves 
up as judges of the Mexican people. Once we take this 
position, it makes little difference whether we offer evi- 
dence of kidnappings as an argument for intervention, or 
evidence of self-abduction as an argument against it. When 
we have once admitted that American policy may properly 
be guided by an American judgment of the state of af- 
fairs in Mexico, we have already committed a moral 
trespass which may easily lead to the discovery of a 
pretext for a military invasion. 


TuIs position of judge, jury and executioner is pre- 
cisely that taken by the Japanese Government in its 
most recent note to the authorities at Peking. In this 
communication, it is made to appear that Chinese bandits 
have been racketing around jin a part of China, near the 
Korean border, which harbours a number of Japanese 
nationals. The Japanese are there on business, and any 
event or circumstance which prevents their getting what 
they are after constitutes an injustice, which cries out 
to the home Government for redress. In the note to 
Peking, the Japanese Foreign Office declares that if in 
the future the Chinese Government fails to provide ade- 
quate protection for Japanese nationals in this district, 


the Japanese Government will itself assume this respon- 
sibility; in other words, it will reinforce the Japanese 
gendarmerie, who are already on the ground, with Japan- 
ese troops. In certain dispatches to the British press, there 
are intimations, not found in the Japanese note, of a 
further reason for intervention; German goods, we hear, 
are getting the better of Japanese products, even in the 
Manchurian markets hitherto most completely monopol- 
ized by Japan. Hence there is every reason why Chinese 
protection should be proved inadequate; if the expected 
disturbance does not happen of itself, it may be made to 
happen, in order that justice (of, by and for the Japan- 
ese) may be done. 


In his capacity of President of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Mr. Will H. Hays 
the other day gave out an interview in which he laid 
great stress upon the desire of the Association to pro- 
duce films that shall be moral, artistic, and educational. 
This desire, according to Mr. Hays, was what prompted 
motion-picture producers to organize the Association and 
to put a representative of the public at the head of it. 
This raises several questions in our mind. In the first 
place, without intending any disrespect to Mr. Hays as 
the public’s representative—we know nothing of his artis- 
tic judgment, which may be extremely good—we should 
like to ask whether it is not just possible that the public, 
qua public, might be hardly qualified to pass upon the 
artistic value of a picture? There are, perhaps, countries 
where the judgment of the public in matters artistic might 
be depended upon to be pretty fairly sound; as in Italy 
for instance, where the people are, as Ruskin said, all 
potential artists. But in this country—well we should be 
inclined to be somewhat doubtful of the value of a pub- 
lic verdict on any artistic enterprise. Not that the Amer- 
ican public would reject art; it simply would not know 
whether it was good art, or bad. 


AGAIN, we are interested in Mr. Hays’s juxtaposition of 
the words moral and artistic. The new pictures are to 
represent an effort to reach “the highest possible moral 
and artistic standard,” they are to be “more artistically 
true and more morally commendable.” Does Mr. Hays 
mean that they are to be more commendable from the 
viewpoint of the special conception of morality that ani- 
mates the various State censorships? The fact that he is 
calling upon “national organizations like the Boy Scout 
movement, the Girl Scouts, women’s clubs, Sunday-school 
unions and the like,” for support of his new films, forces 
us to conclude that it-is this kind of morality that Mr. 
Hays has in mind. No doubt his Association will be able 
to produce pictures conforming to this ideal of morality, 
which is embodied in a pretty definite and arbitrary code 
of conduct; but we are inclined to believe that their pro- 
ductions will not have much of the artistic to recommend 
them. Art refuses to be bound by codes of orthodox 
morality. Freedom is a condition of its existence. At its 
highest it is supremely moral but its morality is not that 
of religious sects or that prescribed by special social 
traditions. But perhaps Mr. Hays, when he speaks of a 
higher artistic standard, is thinking merely of less pre- 
posterous actors in less preposterous plays than those in 
which they are now visited upon the long-suffering public. 
Here there is certainly an opportunity for a step towards 
some artistic standard where none has hitherto existed. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
THE LAND OF SMOKY WIND. 


As the geographical centre of the American scene, the 
State of Kansas has always seemed the darling of 
ironically humorous gods. It enjoyed a turbulent 
childhood, and the persistent obstreperousness of its 
inhabitants was one of the reasons why guardians of 
the law from soberer States refused for a period to 
permit it to become a full-fledged member of the Amer- 
ican political family. Its final entrance into state- 
hood was marked by a conspicuous act of anarchy on 
the part of a citizen by the name of John Brown, and 
it is painful to record that many of his fellow-Kansans 
sympathized shamelessly with his outbreak against 
private property. Some decades later this same anarchic 
spirit, in a less heroic form, became resurgent in Mrs. 
Carrie Nation, who went careering through the country 
smashing dramshops with her famous hatchet. We 
recall that when she reached New York the entire 
municipal Government, headed by Big Bill Devery, 
the chief of police, fled the city in terror, and the 
redoubtable John L. Sullivan, who kept a modest rum- 
emporium on, Forty-second Street, precipitately closed 
his place and locked himself in a closet, whence he 
refused to emerge until assured that the lady had left 
town. Kansas, it may be stated, was a State that em- 
braced with particular enthusiasm the movement for 
the free and unlimited printing of greenbacks, as well 
as various other romantic palliatives, and the Bull 
Moose and similar political nature-fakes flourished 
mightily on its soil. It was one of the first States to 
issue a writ of deportation against the demon rum. 
As for rampant oratory—well, the name “Kansas’’ is 
derived from an Indian word meaning “smoky wind,” 
and there has never appeared to be anything incon- 
gruous in this appellation. 

With such a past, it is not unnatural that Kansas 
has to-day exalted law’n order to the sanctity of a 
religion. In that State the Government has achieved not 
merely a paternal status; it is grandfather and priest 
and family solicitor and one’s wife’s maiden aunt all 
rolled into one. It is all-pervasive and omnipotent. The 
Kansan of to-day goes in for law’n order with the 
same vigour and zest and energy that his daddy and 
granddaddy displayed in flouting the established rules 
of procedure whenever they became irksome, and 
the result is wonderful and terrible to behold. Thus 
the community that produced John Brown and Carrie 
Nation is now ruled over by Governor Henry Allen. 

Governor Allen is a veteran uplifter and progressive. 
He stood at Armageddon with the late Colonel Roose- 
velt and battled for the great issues which we have 
unhappily forgotten. Later, in company with his friend, 
Editor Will White, he leaped across the Atlantic Ocean 
to give battle to the intolerable Hun and to make the 
world safe for something that likewise escapes our 
memory. In the year 1919 he had his reward when 
the home folks elected him Governor, and as soon as 
he stepped into the job he went at the task of uplifting 
with all of that fervent zeal that had marked his previ- 
ous humanitarian undertakings. 

Thus, under Governor Allen’s regime, Kansas, with 
sweat and labour, brought forth its celebrated Indus- 
trial Court. The general idea of this instrument seems 
to be to bestow the blessings of political government 
directly and automatically upon economic affairs, and 
particularly, in the case of industrial disputes, to en- 
stire a continuance of production by putting some one 
in jail. If investors refuse to invest in an industry, 


apparently the court may not coerce them, but if work- 
ers refuse to work, the court may, if it decides that 
the industry is of sufficient importance, give them the 
choice between returning to their occupations and going 
to jail. Governor Allen has written a book from which 
one might gather the impression that this law has 
moved Kansas next door to Paradise, but some of the 
refractory labour people seem to be a bit doubtful 
about the matter. 

When the strike of the railway-shopmen spread to 
Kansas, some of the more wicked citizens expressed 
sympathy with the strikers, and a few merchants 
in the towns even went so far as to place signs 
in their windows stating their 100 per cent sym- 
pathy. Governor Allen’s Attorney-General decided 
that this was a form of picketing, and therefore a 
crime, and warned all loyal subjects of the State 
that any miscreant caught expressing such senti- 
ments would suffer the full penalty of the law. 
Among those who hung out the sympathy-placards 
was Editor White. His card, however, did not 
read “100 per cent sympathy.” It read “forty- 
nine per cent sympathy.” It is not exactly clear 
why Mr. White did not bestow his sympathy 
unanimously, but he is of the liberal persuasion 
and possibly he wished to retain a majority inter- 
est in law’n order. At any rate, in an ordinary 
community, it would seem that Mr. White’s mod- 
erate and cautious degree of tenderness for one 
of the parties to an industrial dispute would not 
get him into difficulty; but Kansas is no ordinary 
community. A learned judge of the Industrial 
Court immediately declared that Mr. White was 
guilty of conspiracy, that he was advocating an- 
archy and even the overthrow of the Government, 
and Governor Allen promptly authorized his arrest. 

Thus law and morality are vindicated in Kansas. 
We are not sufficiently familiar with the Indus- 
trial Court law to predict the fate of Editor White, 
but whether he is finally shot at sunrise or merely 
subjected to something in the nature of boiling 
oil or deportation to Russia, we assume that the 
penalty will fit the crime and be an example to 
any of his fellow-citizens who feel inclined to in- 
dulge in what Governor Allen’s judge calls “wrong- 
ful free speech.” It is to be hoped that in the 
course of the proceedings the learned court will 
establish the percentage of sympathy which may 
without violating the legal proprieties be expressed 
in Kansas for citizens who quit work because they 
think their remuneration inadequate or for any 
other reason. Possibly the Industrial Court may 
be saved a deal of labour if it will post its rules 
on “rightful free speech and wrongful free speech” 
conspicuously throughout Kansas, so that ignorant 
travellers from other States and foreign countries 
where the Kansan standard of liberty does-not pre- 
vail, may not unwittingly be guilty of any treason- 
able utterances when they visit the country of the 
sunflower and the smoky wind. 


AY HOPEFUL SIGN, 


THE progress of civilization in the United States has 
doubtless not been such as completely to satisfy the 
disinterested lover of the humane life; but in saying 
this one must be aware that it is largely the social func- 
tion of culture—we trust that we may not be mis- 
understood—never to be completely satisfied with 
anything. Never to rest complacently upon any attain- 
ment or achievement, or upon its grounds and premises, 
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but to be always pressing onward, always seeking, 
always reviewing achievements in the light of possible 
advancement, always ploughing up and re-examining 
their grounds in the light of possible enlargement— 
this, we repeat, is very largely the social function of 
culture. It is said that Alfonso of Castile once re- 
marked that if he had been on hand at the creation of 
the universe, he would have suggested some important 
improvements. In some such way does culture con- 
template the structure of a civilization. It seeks in- 
cessantly to dissolve stark prejudices and preposses- 
sions, to penetrate stark formule of social and political 
life and stir up a sense of the reality that lies under 
them, to clarify and continually freshen the current of 
consciousness. It tends to detach attention from all 
forms of mere social machinery and divert it to the 
purposes for which alone this machinery may properly 
exist. When Mr. Harding, for instance, speaks glibly 
of the glories of our civilization, measuring them in 
terms of natural resources, transportation, bank- 
balances, newspapers and the like, culture reminds him 
that a civilization is not to be measured in such terms 
but by the quality of life that is actually lived where 
all this machinery is available to aid it. 

The detachment of culture is complete and profound; 
discouragement and complacency are alike alien to it, 
the temper of Pangloss and Pollyanna as much so as 
the temper of superficial and unconsidered disapproval. 


States has never been resolutely approached and stead- 
fastly regarded in the temper of culture. After years 
of tendency towards a coarse and indiscriminate ery- 
ing up of our civilization, there is a well-marked tend- 
ency to cry it down. But the temper of culture, which 
takes shape in dissatisfaction without impatience, 
criticism without cavil, resolution without obstinacy, 
flexibility without weakness, disinterestedness without 
flippancy—is quite as little manifest in the one tendency 
as in the other; and quite as much manifest is the raw- 
ness and crudeness which is most against the temper 
of culture. 

All this seems too long an exordium, perhaps, to 
introduce the one small suggestion that we wish to 
bring out, which is that the students of American civil- 
ization, especially those who are disposed to be dis- 
couraged about it, consider the enormously accelerated 
process of fertilization which is now taking place upon 
this country from European sources. To get an esti- 
mate of its results and consequences, they may perhaps 
usefully recall what took place when the Lower Empire 
was dismembered and broken up by the barbarians, and 
its culture violently squeezed out to overflow and fertil- 
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ize Western Europe. We have been impressed by this | 


historical parallel through a very simple and rough 
piece of research that we have been making lately in 
the effort to true up our own impressions and esti- 
_ mates. It consists in comparing the American journals 
of music and art and the literary trade-lists with the 
same publications of ten years ago. We do not set 
too much store by our findings or base any hard and 
fast conclusions upon them; nevertheless, we recom- 
mend this exercise to our readers in the full belief that 
they will get interesting and significant results from it. 
We observe that the major daily newspapers, even, 
have recently made a great departure in their weekly 
reviews of the arts. It is possible now to get from these 
some sort of idea of what is taking place in the prac- 
tice of the arts, in music, the drama, literature, painting 
and sculpture all over the world. They do not do it 
very well, but the point is that they have but just now 
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It is rather noteworthy that civilization in the United | 


| in the stomach of a frog: 


begun to do it at all, and that they would not have 
begun to do it unless there were some pretty substan- 
tial justification for the enterprise; and we think it is 
pretty clear that this justification is due to the fertil- 
izing process that we have mentioned. 

We stop with this recommendation. We could go on 
and record the inferences that we ourselves drew from 
our examinations and comparisons among these period- 
icals, our observations concerning the amount and 


| quality of spiritual activity that we found reflected there 


from all parts of the United States, and concerning the 


| remarkable enlargement that these journals have made 


in their geographical scope. But it is not to the point 
that we should give our opinions about the significance 
of all this; we prefer merely to suggest to the critics 
of American civilization that they should look the 
ground over for themselves and form their own opin- 
ions. Nor would we, above all, dream for one moment 
of putting forward the amount of spiritual activity 
that is going on in a country, or the wideness of its 
view upon spiritual activity, as in any sense a measure 
of that country’s civilization. We are well aware that 
it is possible to have a considerable development, even 
a very high development, of art and literature in a 
country which nevertheless remains in general essenti- 
ally uncivilized. Yet it is true that the first step in 
culture is acquaintance with the best that has been 
thought and said and done in the realm of the spirit, 
and that the more general and widespread this ac- 
quaintance becomes, the more favourable is the ex- 
pectation that can be put upon the progress of culture; 
and the perusal of these journals by way of comparison 
with what they were ten years ago, unquestionably 
gives a useful hint of the scope of this acquaintance. 


THE NEED FOR SYNTHESIS. 


Upon returning home from a recent adventure in 
conversation, we found that we had carried off two 
scraps of comment to which we had given, in the first 
instance, no special attention. Our partner in dis- 
course had said that when, as a university student, he 
had wished to get some general notion of the structure 
and function of living matter, his masters had required 
him to spend most of his time in studying the parasites 

g; and again, in another con- 
nexion, he had remarked that Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, the editor of the “Outline of Science,” had 
never made any “original contribution” to the stock of 
scientific knowledge. 

Now that some subconscious process of the mind has 
brought these two observations into conjunction, it 
seems to us that each serves to illuminate the other, and 
that both together cast a certain amount of light upon 
the problem of specialization. Our friend is altogether 
at outs with the system of the specialists; and yet his 
own thought is so much influenced by the thought of 
these very specialists that he denies to Professor 
Thomson a place among scientists of the first rank, 
simply because he—the editor of the “Outline’—has to 
his credit no such achievement as the discovery of a 
new parasite in the stomach of a frog. Whether or 
not Professor Thomson has made any such discovery, 
we have no means of knowing; but if we were obliged 
to give him some sort of rating, we should first inquire 
whether he has accomplished in the volumes of the 


“Outline” a genuine synthesis of scientific knowledge; 


and if we found that he had succeeded in this great 
enterprise, we should say that his contribution has more 
creative value and originality than that of any special- 
ist whose name has figured recently in the press. 
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If ever there was a task that required all the strength 
of an able and mature mind, it is the labour of synthesis 
in this day of specialization; and yet it is symptomatic 
of the state of the sciences that in the universities the 
work of synthesis is degraded almost to the vanishing 
point. The broader the field covered by any given 
course, the more likely it is to be assigned to a cub- 
instructor who is not yet out of his academic knee- 
pants. The great and the near great often confine 
themselves to grubbing minutiz out of narrow fields 
of research, and then leaving the uprooted facts to 
shrivel away in unread monographs. If this order of 
iaffairs could be reversed ; if the young instructor could 
be set to work in a special line of research, from which 
he would advance, as his powers increased, in the 
general direction of philosophy, there might be some 
chance that the particular would be brought into vital 
relation with the general. As the mass of particulars 
increases, the labour of organization and interpretation 
becomes day by day more difficult; but instead of 
devoting their energies to this great work, most of our 
abler scientists allow their energies to be absorbed by 
their devotion to special fields of research. 

Like most of our contemporaries we have become 
so lost among the trees of new knowledge that we can 
not see the forest. When we take as a measure, the 
ratio between the knowledge of the individual man, 
and the sum total of human knowledge, it appears to 
us that men are becoming increasingly ignorant as the 
years go by; the world as it is actually known to the 
individual has been expanding, of course, but iat a far 
less rapid rate than the “known world” of science. 
That this process of expansion has been also a process 
of disintegration, some of us have felt only too keenly 
as we have watched the specialists move outward and 
disappear from sight along a thousand new paths of 
knowledge which stand to the generality of human in- 
dividuals as just so many new indications of things 
that they can never know. 

Whether the totality of existence, known and un- 
known, constitutes universe or multiverse, is a matter 
of small consequence here. The point we are trying 
to make is simply this: that in a lawful and orderly 
universe, the method of the specialists tends to reduce 
the known world of the individual man to chaos; 
while on the other hand, even in actual chaos, a 
broader science might help to raise the known world of 
the individual man into something like a universe. 
Such, at any rate, is our belief; and if we had the 
opportunity to act upon it, we should shut the ablest 
men of science out of their laboratories for a decade or 
so, and force them to sit down together, with their 
masses of data in front of them, and think things over. 
If they did not eventually produce something like “a 
larger synthesis,” we should turn them loose again, and 
begin in our blindness to pray for the coming of a 
wiser generation. 


WHEN I CONSIDER THY HEAVENS. 


Look ‘how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 


How delicate and delightful is that dim vague illumin- 
ation known as “starshine”! The phrase is seldom 
used now except by labourers and fishermen and simple 
people of that kind who are often out after dark and 
therefore of necessity have come especially to value 
this uncertain half light which makes it possible for 
them to go about their business even when there is 
no moon in the sky. Moonshine in comparison with 
sunshine is a lovely and evasive thing, but starshine, 


that concentrated reflection from many thousands of 
remote fires, is infinitely more dainty, infinitely more 
magical, than either. 

It may be that its associations with human history 
have much to do with the imaginative thrill which 
we feel in its mere mention. In the daily experience 
of our earliest ancestors, the punctual movements of 
sun and moon, on account of their very simplicity, 
must soon have been taken almost for granted. Not 
so the complicated procession of the constellations ad- 
vancing in an unwavering circle across the zenith! It 
was undoubtedly this phenomenon and no other which 
first piqued their sottish, barbaric animal-brains into 
making cunning and curious observations. Night after 
night, as they peered out of their darkened caves, or 
looked up through the leafy branches above their 
heads, they would see moving across the sky in regular 
order, the same fantastical shapes that we look upon 
to-day. It would be interesting to know the exact occa- 
sion when for the first time these stellar revolutions 
were remarked upon by a sapient mind, struggling 
to indicate with inarticulate gestures the fact that it 
had recognized this or that zodiacal sign rising silently 
in all its beauty above the primeval horizon. 

As the ages went by such early astronomical scrutiny 
rapidly developed. “Look now toward heaven and tell 
the stars 1f thou be able to number them.” The task 
became a congenial pastime of all the races of man- 
kind spread broadcast over the face of the earth. On 
cloudless nights in many a far interior, yellow-jowled 
Mongolians squinnied with slanting, meditative gaze 
at the spheroidal universe; Babylonians in rock-paved 
courtyards were employed at the same occupation; 
while from the confines of a thousand deserts vast 
and unsurveyed, intractable sun-tanned nomads scanned 
the earth’s rim with fearless falcon eyes. 

After protracted labour and monstrous travail mat- 
ter had given birth to a child greater than itself, a 
child whose intellect was capable of scrutinizing with 
calculated detachment the very womb from which it 
had sprung. From that miraculous hour the awful 
panorama of cosmic energy was witnessed by crafty, 
infinitesimal spectators. Man had become conscious, 
and the universe had been looked upon, had been 
recognized at last! 

How suggestive are the names given to the stars in 
those early times, those queer Arabic names! Algol, 
the eye of the demon; Aldebaran, the follower; and 
that other one which denotes in its original meaning 
the brand upon a camel’s neck. Could anything be 
more reminiscent of smoke-stained tents, of proud 
men walking together over wind-ribbed sand, in sight 
and sound of animals munching their fodder by flick- 
ering camp fires in the grateful coolness of the desert 
night air? 

Then the Greeks made their sudden appearance 
and like free artists, transformed the complex science 
into pure poetry, peopling the heavens with gods, and 
giving ready attention to Hesiod when he instructed 
them to pluck the purple fruit from their vines at 
the time of the year when Arcturus was visible at 
dawn, and fall to the business of pruning when his 
light showed at the time of the setting of the sun. 
The Jews also arose and after their dedicated man- 
ner, drew strength to their souls from contemplating 
these impressive manifestations of the power and 
the glory of the living God. It may well be that 
their attitude is right, though throughout the cen- 
turies there have continually been found minds of 
quite another temper, minds that hold that there 
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are few things more profoundly provocative of mel- 
ancholy than to look into these indifferent and yawn- 
ing gulfs of space. Old Kant, looking up from 
Potsdam at the Milky Way, felt his spirit sink within 
him with a sense of insupportable insignificance and 
misgiving. This would seem to have been the gen- 
eral feeling of the human race; for how otherwise 
can we account for the fact that the mythology of 
the sky was so little influenced by medieval legend? 
The early Christians were at pains to have the Great 
Dipper known as “‘Lazarus’s Bier,” and there has 
always been a disposition with them to appropriate 
to their own ends the cruciform shape of Cygnus. 
Such nomenclature has not worn well, perhaps be- 
cause it has seemed inapt when applied to these, pagan 
_ figures which for so many zons before the coming of 
our Lord, nightly strode across the firmament. 
There is a fitting simplicity about such names as 
“King Charles’s Wain,” and the “Swan,” a simplicity 
perfectly in accord with the rough innocence of the 
people who are most apt to cast meditative eyes up 
toward them. How well Shakespeare understood 
this. We know few passages in his plays that seem 
better to express the very essence of his homespun 
imagination, at once natural and philosophic, than the 
one wherein he describes the drowsy ostler of the 
old Rochester hostel looking up from the cold, cobbled 
courtyard, to tell the time by the position of the Great 
Bear. 


Heigh-ho! an’ it be not four by the day, I’ll be hanged! 
Charles’s Wain is over the new chimney, and yet our 
horse is not packed. 


To know the constellations is no hard matter, and 
yet in these latter days many of us remain quite con- 
tent to let them pass aloft, above the towers of our 
cities, unheeded. We are content to go down into the 
grave in vulgar ignorance of these stellar forms which 
with their deep eternal calm have performed their 
functions from the earliest times, and will continue 
to do so long after the nimble little brain of man has 
passed for ever from the scope of their “sweet influ- 
ences.” Not to know Sirius or Procyon or Altair, not 
to recognize the great Square of Pegasus, is.a sad 
loss, especially since it is no trouble to know them, 
but not to be familiar with the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of the giant Orion as he rises in all his strength 
over the wintry horizon, is nothing short of mis- 
fortune. How restorative, how wonderful it is to 
catch a glimpse-of such a nebula as Coma Berenices, 
in its enviable remoteness, as we pace the strident 
Street of some modern town. “The hair of Berenice” 
owes its name to the ingenious resourcefulness of a 
certain Egyptian astronomer who mollified the wrath 
_ of Ptolemy for the theft of his wife’s hair—which had 

been placed in a temple as a sacrifice to the gods for 
his safe return from warring with.the Assyrians—by 

declaring that it had been transported into heaven. 
Indeed the study of the stars offers an infinite field 
for such quaint historic recollections; much lively 
romance being concealed, if we but knew it, in the 
delicate web of golden light that each night is 
stretched across the sky. An interesting example is 
seen in the presumptuous audacity of the old royalist 
astronomer who at the time of the Restoration in Eng- 
land, asserted roundly that “Cor Caroli” had appeared 
in the heavens to denote that the Almighty shared 
with the English shires their boisterous enthusiasm at 
the return of Charles Stuart. 

To those of us who are given to wandering, there 
is something full of reassurance in seeing always 


above us the same well-known constellations. It is 
certainly with a curious sense of planetary security— 
as if we were still at home, so to speak, on the grain- 
bearing earth, however far we might journey—that we 
recognize above the eucalyptus trees which fringe the 
Sausalito downs over against San Francisco, the iden- 
tical celestial shapes that we have so often observed 
reflected in the great central lakes of tropical Africa. 
What mattered it that the floundering and snorting 
of hippopotami along the rush-grown stretches of 
Lake Elmenteita gave place in California to the splash 
and croak of frogs in the cold fern-sheltered pools? 
Far up m the uncircumscribed darkness the Pleiades 
in all their chaste loveliness were still there. How 
well, too, the natives in those far-off countries know 
the stars! The aboriginal bushmen in Australia, time 
out of mind, have called Corona ‘“‘Womera,” or the 
boomerang. How many passengers travelling by 
night on a Fifth Avenue ‘bus look with as much intel- 
ligence at that sparkling coronet? 

Blind we live and blind we die, scarcely having wit 
enough in our, feckless crania to raise our eyes toward 
that infinity which forms the background to our petty 
and trivial employments. We may make, I suppose, 
one exception, for it is probable that even the most 
earth-bound of us, high-brows and bone-heads alike, 
can scarcely be altogether oblivious of the appear- 
ance and occultation of that stupendous star of stars, 
the sun itself, whose emphatic glance brought us into 
existence and still sustains our life, and at whose 
gleaming runaway heels, whether we will or no, we 
are carried forward through unexplored space at so 
headlong and incredible a speed. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


Ir would be difficult to find in all literature poetry of a more 
pure and natural kind than that which has come down to us in 
the ancient Hebrew Psalter, in that strange “Sélpher Tehil- 
lim’ or Book of Praise, which for countless generations has 
consoled and restored the flagging and uncertain spirits of 
our ancestoirs. 

In the vehemence of our reaction against the more conven- 
tional and atrophied aspects of religion, as well as in our 
flighty and itching preoccupation with what is new, we are 
often in very real danger of overlooking such mellow sources 
of inspiration as are contained in these ancient and familiar 
writings. Yet it would be a mistake to regard these beautiful 
utterances of antique Israel as obsolete or in fact in any way 
irrelevant to our present situation, Let us pursue our individual 
ends, never so craftily, never so discreetly, amid the blatant 
contrivances of modern life, at the last we can not escape the 
same formidable issues that confronted these simple men of 
the old time. 

The background of life remains the same to-day as yester- 
day. The sun rises and sinks, the stars are set in their sta- 
tions, the sea as of yore “makes its noise,” and once a year 
in its ordained season the fecund, mysterious earth delivers up 
her produce. As of old, from the hour of his birth each 
human being is held in the lap of an inscrutable and unalter- 
able destiny, until after the passing of but a few decades he is 
gathered once more unto his fathers, into Sheol, the place of 
rest without knowledge or remembrance. 

There is no simpler method of ridding our minds of what is 
transitory and inessential than by turning once more to peruse 
these immemorial pages. By so doing, as though by some 
happy initiation, we are able to enter a delectable region whose 
luminous air, like that of the hollow, ringing desert itself, is 
infinitely restorative, infinitely refreshing. 

How these scattered sentences re-create for us the very 
atmosphere of that small, consecrated acreage of the world’s 
surface which for weal or woe has had so astounding an 
influence upon the cultural development of the human race! 
Much, of course, of what at the present time obstructs and 
obscures our vision was non-existent in those far-off days. 
These ancient singers were privileged, with clear-sighted, un- 
blinkered eyes, to look upon a world, as it were, with the first 
dew of creation still upon it. 
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“The hills stood about Jerusalem,” and upon the sweet sun- 
bathed uplands of Galilee and along the green, honey-filled, 
cactus-grown recesses of the Jordan, life was presented in all 
its simplest elements. Towards evening, when the narrow 
leaves of the olive shrubs caught the last rays of the sinking 
sun, the wild asses came down in droves to quench their 
thirst in cool water at their accustomed drinking-places, the 
long-legged storks heavily winged their way to their roosting 
branches in the tall firs, and furtive, sharp-eyed rock-rabbits 
scrambled into their darkened clefts while far up above their 
heads, from their rough nests of sticks and twigs, the young 
ravens with wide-open, eager beaks called for their food. 

That the use of the first person in the psalms represents in 
each case the actual reactions of a distinct individual, with his 
own idiosyncrasies, his own peculiar faculty of detached ob- 
servation, is clear enough; the alternative supposition that it 
stands to symbolize the struggles and aspirations of the whole 
chosen people is not only extremely tiresome but also unrea- 
sonable. And how the various poets who composed these 
songs revelled in the manifestations of the extravagant and 
monstrous energy of the Creator. The universe appeared to 
them to have come fresh and unstained from the hands of 
Jehovah! It was as if the very basaltic boulders of Mount 
Sinai had only lately cooled; as though the shaded slopes of 
Lebanon had only lately been moulded into their gracious, 
heavily foliaged undulations; as though God himself, satisfied 
at last with his divine handiwork, had but lately “gone up 
with a merry noise” the echo of which was still sufficient to 
cause “the hinds to bring forth young,” and the waves of the 
Mediterranean “to be mighty and rage horribly.’ The sun 
he had ordained to run its course so that nothing should be 
hid from the heat thereof. “He giveth snow like wool and 
scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice 
like morsels.” 

On the surface of this amazing grass-grown planet which 
floated, as they surmised, upon a wide expanse of ocean, had 
appeared man, sapient and quick, the subtle anatomy of whose 
bones was not hid from God “though they be made secretly 
and fashioned below the earth.’ The Almighty was resting 
after his variform and stupendous labours, and all things 
glorified his name, the feathered fowls in the brushwood, the 
worms in the dry mould. 

What an exultant jubilee comes from these exuberant 
chants! It can be likened to nothing but the shrill, triumphant 
notes that were to be heard in the original ghettos what time 
the anointed High Priests of the Lord, from the mouths of 
their shofars or ram’s horns, announced the feast days, stand- 
ing upon the great marble steps that led up to King Solomon's 
Temple. 

The whole round world is made to celebrate the fortunate 
occasion of the finst appearance of life. The lions affirm it 
as they get them away together to their dens in early dawn; 
the yapping foxes also, on midnight deserts; the very grass- 
hoppers even, as they skip to and fro in the dusty noonday 
herbage. 

Only man remajins at pause; for even in those ecstatic days 
of pristine consciousness, subtle deceptive thoughts were al- 
ready troubling his exacting and indefatigable brain. “He 
goeth heavily as one that mourneth for his mother’; “He 
roareth for the disquietude of his heart”; he as, indeed, “at 
his witis end.” For are not his days “as it were a span long” 
and do not his bones lie scattered before the pit: like as 
when one breaketh and heweth wood upon the earth?” In 
his dire extremity he is at pains to remind the Almighty, 
not without some show of reason, that in death no man 
can remember him. “Who will give thee thanks in the pit? 
Shall thy wondrous works be known in the dark: and thy 
righteousness in the land avhere all things are forgotten?” 

But this is not all. Never has the anguish of a human heart 
striving to be in harmony with the absolute been more poig- 
nantly expressed than by these Hebrews. How comes it that 
the evil abroad in the world is tolerated, nay, even permitted 
to flourish? 

“In Jewry is God known.” Why then are these “naughty 
men” that cluster about the Psalmist like bees, allowed to 
continue busy with their nets and pits? The juxtaposition of 
the singer’s passionate spiritual aspirations with what can only 
be described as his “human, all too human” malice suggests 
‘a delightful maiveté of character. In the terrible imprecatory 
passages nothing is too bad for these evil doers, for these 
stiff-necked, ungodly men who “are froward even from their 
mother’s womb.” By entering into the holy sanctuary he is, 
in some obscure way, reassured, coming to understand at last 
that the Lord of Hosts sets such people “in slippery places” 


so that he shall the more easily be able “to wound their hairy 
scalps” and cause them “to be consumed away like snails and 
come to a fearful end!” Completely satisfied with this the 
Psalmist once more finds it in his heart to applaud without 
reservation the devices of a Deity, who, with the nicest dis- 
crimination, is capable of delivering up the wicked “to be a 
portion for foxes,” to be “even as the grass that groweth 
upon the house-tops which withereth before it be plucked 
up.” What a realistic touch is that! In a single moment we 
are transported back to ancient Palestine with its flat, sun- 
baked roofs, and with our own eyes see the few feeble 
growths in their hot interstices. 

Tt must be confessed, however, that to some of us, whose 
minds perhaps have been too much influenced by a trend of 
modern philosophical teaching, there come moods when the 
re-iterated plaints of the spiritually sick Psalmist are proyoca- 
tive of hard thoughts; moods when we are not altogether 
incapable of deriving a churlish satisfaction from the con- 
templation of “the soul of the Lord’s turtle dove” being sud- 
denly and capriciously delivered up to the multitude of his 
enemies whose mulberry trees he had so often maliciously ob- 
served to be nipped by the \Almighty’s frost. 

Yet what an authentic thrill we experience when, his mis- 
givings gone, the singer’s soul once more soars upward un- 
trammelled and free. “Our soul is escaped even as a bird out 
of the snare of the fowler; the snare is broken and we are 
delivered.” 

Once again with David we go up from the House of Obed- 
edom to the sound of the trump, and ever in our ecstatic 
dancing the linen ephod is raised higher and higher. Once 
more the Psalmist, his spirit now lusty as an eagle, bursts 
forth into peans of praise such as for pure poetry and 
quaintness of expression surpass anything that has been said 
or sung. . 

Never has the elaborate, fantastical, exquisitely designed 
universe received more appropriate approbation. “Our heart 
is not turned back: neither our steps gone out of the way. 
No, not when thou hast smitten us into the place of dragons.” 
What though “man is like a thing of naught, his time 
passing away like a shadow?” Am I not “fearfully and won- 
derfully made?” and dost thou not “water the furrows of the 
earth and sendest rain into the little valley thereof: thou 
makest it soft with drops of rain and blessest the increase of 
it. . . . The folds shall be full of sheep, the valleys also 
shall stand so thick with corn that they shall laugh and sing. 
; O! how glorious are thy works; thy thoughts are 
very deep. An unwise man doth not well consider this; and 
a fool doth not understand it... . O! ye fools! He that 
planted the ear shall he not hear, or he that made the eye 
shall he not see? 

“Praise ye the Lord upon earth, ye Dragons and Unicorns 
and all deeps.” LLEweLyn Powys. 


INVOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT. 


WHATEVER may be the real or fancied diversity of 
interest between the so-called wage-earning class and 
their employers the business men of the country, on 
one thing at least both sides will agree, namely: that 
the curious and chronic phenomenon of involuntary 
unemployment is an unmitigated curse. Of this there 
can be no doubt whatever among the wage-earners 
who must sell their labour in a market overcrowded 
with competitors for a limited number of jobs; and 
among business men there must be few indeed to-day 
who really believe that the opportunity to buy labour 
cheap because of a scarcity of jobs, is in any way an 
adequate compensation for the loss of purchasing- 
power which follows from unemployment and the re- 
sulting low wages. When unemployment is acute and 
wages are low, business is usually depressed, and its — 
profits are uncertain or, all too frequently, for many 
entirely absent. ' 
Assuming, then, that we may all agree concerning — 
the baneful effects of involuntary unemployment, 
which, for convenience, I shall hereafter designate by 
the one word “unemployment”’—are we not all im- 
mensely interested to discover what maladjustment of 
our economic system is the cause of this unnatural 
phenomenon? For surely it is unnatural that a man 
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should lack the opportunity to utilize his faculties in 
earning a living. Theoretically, under our present form 
of government, every individual is free to employ him- 
self in the production of those things which he needs, 
or those things which he can exchange for what he 
needs; or, if he prefers, to sell his labour to others in 
return for wages by means of which he can purchase 
what he needs. Practically, however, the great majority 
of our people have no opportunity to produce unless 
they can find some one to employ them, and at times 
there are millions for whom employers can not be 
found. 

A vast amount of time and energy is wasted in the 
endeavour to sectire accurate information concerning 
the extent, character and distribution of unemployment, 
with a view to ameliorating it when it is acute; but it 
is seldom recognized that if even one able-bodied man 
is unable to find an opportunity to use his powers, an 
unnatural condition exists. When millions find them- 
selves in such a position it is plain that the situation 
is unnatural to the point of absurdity. 

We are accustomed to say that there is no demand 
for the labour of the unemployed, but all we can mean 
by such a statement is that no employer wants their 
services. We must admit that there is the same de- 
mand for the labour of every man that there was for 


the labour of Robinson Crusoe alone on his island, 
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namely: the need of satisfying his own wants. Why, 
then, can not this demand be met? 

Robinson Crusoe needed no employer. He required 
only that there be no interference with his use of the 
natural resources of the island. Here, then, in this 
country, where we have natural resources greatly ex- 
ceeding the needs of our comparatively scanty popu- 
lation, where we have all the advantages of modern 
knowledge concerning methods of facilitating produc- 
tion, in co-operation with our fellow-men, why should 
not all of us who are able-bodied and sane-minded be 
able to earn an independent living far better than that 
to which a Crusoe could aspire, instead of being peri- 
odically obliged, many of us, to walk the streets 
begging for an opportunity to work? Such an exist- 
ence is even worse than the loneliness of a Crusoe; for 
it is better to live alone, or nearly alone, as so many 
pioneers have done from choice, than to dwell in a 
society where opportunity for all to make an independ- 
ent living either does not exist or is denied, and where 
dependence on the charity of others becomes therefore 
a necessity. 

Let us face the question. Is the lack of economic 
opportunity, evidenced by unemployment for some 
even in prosperous times and by unemployment for 
millions in times of stress, a necessary concomitant of 
civilization; or is economic opportunity in some way 
denied or abridged in so-called civilized society; and 
is unemployment, therefore, but a symptom of econ- 
omic maladjustment arising from an artificial cause 
and hence preventable? If we accept the former view, 
that unemployment is natural and abiding, then we 
ought to revise all our theories of what constitutes 
virtue. It has been our habit to praise the individual 
who through his determination secures a job, and by 
his industry and ability holds on to it. But if unem- 


ployment is a natural phenomenon, ought we not in- 


stead to admire the individual who, rather than take 
a position which some one else could fill, would prefer 
to starve to death? To be sure, some one must do the 
work or the nation can not live, and if no one else can 
do a certain job as well as can the reader, for example, 
it might be argued that he should hold that job if he 
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can, as a matter of duty to society. Butif the work can 
be done just as well by another, does not true altruism 
require him to step aside and let the other person do it? 
That people actually hold this view is shown by the 
not uncommon opinion that a person with an indepen- 
dent income should not render any public or private 
service with or without pay, or engage in industry 
with or without profit to himself, if by so doing he 
deprives some needy competitor of an opportunity. 

If unemployment be, in fact, a natural phenomenon 
of civilization, then the industry of the individual 1s 
not, as we have supposed, for the good of all, and our 
industrial system must always remain what to many 
it seems to be to-day, namely: a dog-eat-dog fight for 
opportunity; a system in which competition has come 
largely to mean, not the competition in service which 
is properly called “the life of trade,” but a cutthroat 
fight for opportunity which can lead to nothing but 
selfishness and crime. 

It is difficult, however, even when one faces squarely 
the facts of present-day existence, to believe that this 
curse of unemployment is natural and will always 
exist in greater or less degree. But if it is not natural, 
then it is artificial and consequently preventable. 

In further proof that unemployment is an artificial 
and extraordinary phenomenon, let us consider in con- 
nexion with it, some of the glaring inconsistencies and 
incongruities which exist in the industrial organiza- 
tion of civilized society. In the first place, it may be 
observed that when civilized nations are engaged in 
wholesale destruction of lives and property, the 
phenomenon all but disappears. Then the services of 
the individual are so much in demand that Governments 
even compel him to labour, and the need of production 
for purposes of destruction becomes so great that no 
one need be idle or feel himself to be useless unless per- 
chance he inquire too closely into the ultimate value to 
humanity of his occupation. But when peace returns, 
the need of the services of every one to satisfy the 
manifold needs and desires of all, seems no longer to 
exist. Gradually unemployment reappears, then be- 
comes acute, and what some of us have the colossal ef- 
frontery to call “overproduction” and “surplus prod- 
ucts” are once again in evidence, while millions remain 
without proper food, clothing and shelter. 

Then also, when the destruction ends and the victor- 
ious Governments feel that they must have material 
indemnification for their losses, they at once become 
fearful lest the acceptance of indemnities in any form 
may mean unemployment for their people. Thus there 
begins a frantic attempt simultaneously to demand and 
to refuse. The vanquished must be made to pay but 
if they offer to restore the devastation in the regions 
of the victors, the offer is refused because it will de- 
prive the people of the victorious countries of the 
opportunity to do it themselves. If goods are offered 
in order that the victors may the more easily and 
quickly restore the devastation by their own labour, this 
offer also is réfused because it is only by producing 
the goods themselves that the victors can avoid or 
lessen unemployment. Even the offer of goods in trade, 
that is in exchange for goods produced by the victors 
themselves, is feared, lest it injure the industries of 
their peoples and produce unemployment. Therefore, 
up go the tariff-barriers of the victorious nations. In 
every so-called civilized country unemployment is al- 
ways so dreaded that the Government fears to allow its 
citizens to accept freely from foreigners either services 
or goods, 

Undoubtedly, involuntary unemployment is an ab- 
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surdly artificial phenomenon and undoubtedly, there- 
fore, it can be done away with—but how? The tendency 
of the times is to postpone the solution of every ques- 
tion while private and public agencies pile up a mass 
of unrelated and often unimportant statistical informa- 
tion by means of which the judgment of the people is 
confused. It is better to depend less upon statistics, 
which often exaggerate the importance of superficial 
symptoms, and to depend rather more upon the rea- 
soning-faculties of the human mind. Then, frequently, 
the truth is found to be obvious and simple. 
JoHN S. CopMAN. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS IN LITERATURE. 


Tue popular authors of to-day have a disconcerting 
way of dragging psycho-analysis by the hair of its head 
into their writings, principally, it would seem, in order 
to show that they are not napping; that they know what 
is going on in the world. This struggle to be clever and 
au courant with the times is one of the things that are 
profoundly wrong with American literature. Like 
drawing-room conversation, our literature skims the 
surface of everything and explores nothing. One be- 
comes nauseated with drawing-room psycho-analytic 
chatter, and it is this sort of chatter that is now being 
spread, all too plentifully, on the printed page. 

Although a number of so-called psycho-analytic novels 
have been written, and although there will undoubtedly 
be more, the combination of psycho-analysis and the 
novel is in reality an artistic misalliance. The good 
writer studies closely and sees clearly not psycho- 
analysis but life; then he arranges and rearranges his 
material and transcribes it sincerely. If he does this he 
need never have heard of psycho-analysis. It is the 
business of the novelist to describe life as he sees it in 
the mirror of his fancy, not to explain it. His heroine 
may suffer from this or that complex (to use a much 
overworked word), but he should not tell us so. A 
painter who labelled every brush-stroke with the 
chemical formula used in the manufacture of the paint, 
would be comparable to a novelist who explains scien- 
tifically the psychology of his characters. The picture 
might be of interest to a chemist, or a paint-manufac- 
turer, but it would have no artistic value. 

The novelist who has made himself familiar with the 
psycho-analytic method must proceed with particular 
caution; otherwise he is all too likely, perhaps almost 
unconsciously, to turn his theme into a mere clinical 
document; a document that may be false even from 
the clinical standpoint, because anything in the nature 
of a profound knowledge of Freudian psycho-analysis 
can hardly be acquired without actual and prolonged 
clinical experience. One can easily recall a number of 
the novels and dramatic productions of the past ten or 
twelve years which might serve to illustrate this thesis. 
I have more than once been amazed at the profound 
psychological insight of Mr. George Moore. In his 
“Evelyn Innes” and “Sister Teresa” I find most beauti- 
fully and accurately described, an intense moral con- 
flict and its inner consequences. There is not a line of 
Mr. Moore’s that will not stand the keenest criticism 
of the modern psychopathologist, yet at the time these 
books were written he certainly had never heard of 
psycho-analysis. The more scientifically accurate a 
novelist attempts to be in handling pathological ma- 
terial, the less likely are his readers to understand him; 
because the situation with which he deals will almost 
inevitably be too far removed from the average individ- 
ual’s own problems. He should remember that he has 
to deal with life in general, rather than with pathology. 
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If a dramatist or novelist wishes to make use of the 
pathological it should be suggested rather than de- 
lineated. He should never permit himself to sacrifice 
art and life to the realism of the clinic. It has been said 
that Ibsen bungled in his delineation of paresis in 
“Ghosts.” What if he did? No one cares whether the 
hero of that tragedy died of paresis or appendicitis, 
provided only that his death was of dramatic interest, 
and in accord with his tragic destiny. It is interesting 
for the physician to know that Hamlet, as Mr. Ernest 
Jones has pointed out, suffered from an anxiety- 
depression with aboulia and folie de doubte; but it is 
not necessary for the playgoer to know that, in order 
to enjoy “Hamlet.” Shakespeare so artistically suggested 
Hamlet’s disease that it took two hundred years to 
diagnose it. If he had had scientific knowledge of what 
he was depicting, the play would probably have lost in 
effect. It should further be noted that the case of 
Hamlet is not typical or extreme; hence its general ap- 
peal. We all possess a sufficient capacity for doubting 
to be able to appreciate Hamlet’s unconscious strivings, 
his struggle with the motives of love, duty and coward- 
ice. To take further instances, it adds nothing to Strin- 
berg’s “Countess Julia” to be told that the heroine has 
nymphomania, while in “The Father,’ by the same 
author, the fact that the theme developed is perhaps 
an impossible one from a clinical point of view, does 
not detract from what is undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful and tragic pictures in dramatic literature, of 
the insidious approach of insanity. 

A popular play produced six or seven years ago, 
entitled ““The Case of Becky,” was a complete artistic 
failure precisely because of what was supposed to be 
its greatest excellence, its clinical accuracy. It was with 
a feeling of detachment that one watched the psychic 
somersaults of the heroine. One was curious but totally 
unmoved. That participation of the audience which 
is an essential part of all really good drama, was ren- 
dered impossible simply because the plot was too far 
removed from normal human experience. 

An interesting example of psycho-analytie writing is 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s powerful but discerning novel, 
“Sons and Lovers.” Though not obviously clinical, 
it is nevertheless quite accurate from a clinical point of 
view. It was clearly written from the heart out. On 
the other hand, “The Lost Girl,” which was evidently 
written to illustrate a thesis, lacks the vigour of the 
former work, Finally, Mr. Lawrence’s study “Psycho- 
analysis and the Unconscious” is clinically a mere curi- 
osity, because of the confused ideas and theories of 
psycho-analysis therein set forth. Miss May Sinclair’s 
novels reveal in many ways a background of under- 
standing of modern psychopathology. Her “Three 
Sisters” was written before the work of Freud had 
broken through English insularity, yet it is, neverthe- 
less, an excellent literary study in abnormal. psychol- 
ogy. In “The Life and Death of Harriet Frean’” Miss 
Sinclair has handled with facility the theme of repres- 
sion and its consequences. This novel has been criti- 
cized on the ground of its slender content and sketchy 
treatment; but the fact that the life it depicts was 
emotionally starved and limited in viewpoint and ex- 
perience justifies Miss Sinclair’s mode of presentation. 

Perhaps the most notable example of a novel written 
without any conscious purpose of illustrating psycho- 
pathological mechanisms, yet permitting of an intensive 
psycho-analytic study, is “Gradiva; a Pompeian 
Fancy,” by Wilhelm Jensen. This novel, with a long 
analysis by Freud, has been published under the title 
of “Delusion and Dream,” It is evident that the author 
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had no knowledge of psycho-analysis, yet every in- 
cident and episode in the novel bears an intimate re- 
lation to the structure as a whole and admits of the 
most searching analysis. Moreover, the novel has a 
dream-like charm of its own. 

“The Diary of a Young Girl,” although it is not a 
novel, may also be mentioned in this connexion, It 
constitutes one of those rare pieces of literature writ- 
ten with no end in view beyond the immediate one of 
self-expression. The rarity of such a full self-revela- 
tion of the period of adolescence need not be dwelt upon. 
Its chief value rests not alone in its remarkable frank- 
ness but in the complete unconsciousness of this frank- 


ness on the part of the writer. This quality removes 


the book from the category of conscious and deliberate 
performances in self-revelation—performances which 
are often merely egotistic or exhibitionistic in motive. 
Psycho-analysis has thrown much light on human 
conduct and motive. I believe that it may prove to be 
as important in altering our ideas of the growth and 
development of the mind as was the theory of evolu- 
tion in altering earlier ideas of the nature and meaning 
of organic structure and change. It has undoubtedly 
proved of value in the treatment of a very limited num- 
ber of nervous and mental disorders. But from our 
present knowledge of psycho-analysis, it is unsafe to 
draw far-reaching general conclusions. The science 
requires much working over by experts, who must 
be experienced not only in general psychology, 
but in neuro-psychiatry. Hence, although it may be, 
at times, a useful tool of criticism, as is shown, for 
instance, by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s study of Mark 
Twain, it must be used with caution and restraint. The 
author need not fear, indeed, to know nothing of it; 
for of this one may be certain: that he who writes 
from a close and sincere observation of life, even with 
no knowledge, theoretic or practical, of psycho-analy- 
sis, has fully as good an opportunity of producing a 
piece of literature that will stand psycho-analytic criti- 
cism as has the literary dabbler in various psycho- 
analytic theories. Professional pedantry may demand 
that literary pathology be according to Freud or Adami, 
but to the general public, disease has no such definite 
categories, It is a kind of hazy, indefinite, impression- 
istic entity ; something that hurts or wearies, something 
trivial or tragic, amusing like mumps or terrifying like 
the bubonic plague; something that may kill one or 
perhaps do no more than spoil one’s dinner; and it is 
exactly in this light that the writer should regard it. 
The novel and the drama are not unlike all art in 
this respect. The moment they consciously attempt to 
instruct, they cease to move and inspire. Thought and 
feeling are in a large degree psychically incompatible. 
The picture of a landscape in which the botanist can 
recognize the species of every tree, leaf or flower may 
be interesting—to the botanist; but it does not convey 
the feeling of landscape nearly as well as does the one 
painted in a broader manner. The modern playwright 
or novelist may and does deal with social problems, but 
they must be presented indirectly and by way of the 
emotions. If a play or novel purporting to be a work 
of art, admit of clinical analysis, it must admit of it 
only upon retrospection. Particularly fatal is a direct 
attempt on the part of a novel or play to explain or 
justify itself. When the.deeper emotional trends of art 
become entirely comprehensible they lose something 
essentially precious. Like love or religion, if it is to 
retain its hold upon our imagination, art must preserve 
and keep sacred something of its inner mystery. 
Raovur REED. 


THE RETURN OF CEDIPUS. 

Ir seems probable that the return of Cédipus, his en- 
thronement in the “new” consciousness of mankind, will 
be the outstanding intellectual event of our generation. 
For a long time it seems, he has lurked in the cellarage 
of man’s intellect, There Sophocles found him in the 
first place, perhaps, although no tragic poet among the 
ancients was ever able to withstand the spell of Cedipus. 
All things human blend in him. He is the finest es- 
sence of life itself in every mortal aspect of experience. 
His long obscuration in the dungeon of the subcon- 
scious—the durance from which he was rescued by Freud 
—was far more than a purely emotional tragedy in a 
system of psycho-analysis. It was a spiritual catastrophe 
of which the grimness is quite lost in a phrase about the 
decay of classical studies. 

The world is readily misled by the din and the dust of 
a great educational controversy into an inference that 
CEdipus was created by Sophocles for the perpetuation of 
pedagogues. Such a conception of CEdipus brings the 
riddle of the Sphinx itself down to the level of an 
epigram in a vaudeville act. Cdipus, in consequence of 
his incestuous alliance with his mother, by whom he 
became the father of the most disedifying of fratricides 
as well as of the most edifying of all conscientious ob- 
jectors, is actually considered an improper literary subject 
by the partisans of the “classics.” Our young people in 
the throes of higher education are put off with that daugh- 
ter, Antigone. 

Now, just as Cdipus himself makes one feel that 
he was charming—very much of a gentleman, a de- 
lightful conversationalist, well dressed but never a fop— 
his audacious daughter Antigone, on the other hand, 
seems to anticipate the New England woman in a quality 
that is hard and glittering as well as irresistibly appeal- 
ing. The paradox of the New England conscience lies in 
the anomaly that one can not help loving the nasty people 
who inherit it; and the very same mystery baffles us in 
the case of G£dipus and his family. These people are mon- 
sters whom we take to our bosoms in adoration although 
we know them to be murderers and adulterers, tyrants and 
egotists—they will persist in remaining through every- 
thing such sympathetic, actually nice, ladies, perfect 
ladies, amiable gentlemen. The magic of the genius of 
Sophocles is centred in just that. The very mutilations 
and the gore and the cadavers have a graciousness to 
which we look back longingly from the Elizabethan stage. 
For that matter, neither the sweet manner of Euripides 
nor the tremendous majesty of the style of A®schylus 
can render any member of the house of Atreus appealing 
in the act of murder, enticing as a paramour, fascinating 
in treachery. It is the peculiar privilege of Gédipus alone 
to be positively demoralizing through his overwhelming 
charm. As for his wife and mother, Jocasta, how graci- 
ous a figure she is, as she allows herself to remind her 
son and husband, C*dipus, that incest was not so terrible 
in the palliating circumstances! In a passage of her 
characteristically majestic Greek she anticipates the 
whole Freudian theory of the complex. 

Jocasta was obviously the most gifted and the most 
fascinating, although by no means the first, of psycho- 
analysts. Her audiences understood her perfectly. These 
facts throw a flood of light upon the ancient Greek atti- 
tude towards what we are obliged to designate nowadays 
as the “CEdipus complex,” although to Jocasta it was 
simplicity itself. Jocasta says just enough to show how 
well she understood that “complex.” How ancient the 
“new” psychology must be! Jocasta must have derived 
her knowledge of “repressions” from the Thebans over 
whom she exercised her gentle sway. 

Evidently, in old Thebes, even before the Sphinx in- 
fested the highway, they had what Freud calls C#dipus- 
dreams. Freud insists that Sophocles exploited “dream 
material,” and if so, he had to assume that his audiences 
understood that a dream has a function. The literature 
of antiquity confirms that impression. The Greeks who 
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gave Sophocles his prizes well knew the psychological 
factor in the production of what we now term neu- 
roses. Euripides and his audiences knew the connexion 
between fright and epilepsy, the intimate relation between 
the fit of epilepsy, and its visions. Orestes is our witness 
here, exactly as CEdipus gives his evidence to the psy- 
chologist. There are other aspects of Greek tragedy to 
confirm the view that the return of CEdipus is a scientific 
event, and if once the scientific character of that event 
be grasped, our whole attitude towards classical educa- 
tion is revolutionized. It becomes absurd to think in 
terms of a “decay of the classics.’ What we must con- 
sider is a recovery of the science that has been lost. This 
is precisely the thing signified by the return of C£dipus. 
He is the modern man, with all the modern man’s fan- 
tasies, all his introversions, all his fixations, all his 
neurotic symptoms. 

This immediate importance of the King of Thebes is 
irreconcilable with any theory of the classics as the mere 
literature of a buried past, Neither Antigone nor 
Jocasta, any more than CEdipus himself, can be dismissed 
as part and parcel of a dream that is for ever gone. 
Orestes lives on in the problem of epilepsy. Aphrodite, 
Zeus, the whole great company of gods and goddesses, 
live on in our own mystified day, as any inquirer may 
convince himself if he but take the trouble to compare 
the events in the careers of the Homeric deities with the 
anecdotes retailed in some bulletin or other of a psychical- 
research society. The parallels are at times so uncanny 
that one wonders how the Greek epic could possibly have 
anticipated the studies of Camille Flammarion and the 
“Telekinetics” of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. The 
spiritual background of CEdipus may have been a phan- 
tasmagoria, but in that phantasmagoria the oracle at 
Delphi assumed the functions of a Freudian specialist. 

CEdipus returns as the incarnation of that unity of 
knowledge of which the unity of the stellar universe ap- 
pears at times to be a symbol. All the mathematicians 
from Euclid to Gauss have combined to make but a single 
tremendous calculation precisely as all the poets unite, in 
Shelley's phrase, to sing one vast chorus. There is no 
escape from unity, and knowledge itself is one, like the 
seas. That theory of knowledge which erects an impas- 
sable wall between what we are pleased to call the classics 
and what it is usual nowadays to designate as science, 
is a harking back, a display of intellectual immaturity. 
He who leaves the classics out of science will have 
Cidipus on his hands. There was a non-Euclidean geom- 
etry before Euclid. A Latin poet anticipated brilliantly 
not only the whole of the modern theory of the atomic 
constitution of matter but much of the conception of the 
“sport” in botany. Those popularizers of delusion who 
talk of harmonizing the contents of the New Testament 
with the “revelations” of modern science are fond of 
saying that the ancient world had not evolved a concep- 
tien of nature as a chain of related laws! Wherever 
we turn, in fact, the division of knowledge into a pair 
of water-tight compartments results in that emphasis upon 
the present which resolves itself into a worship of to- 
day. One would almost imagine now and then that the 
classics were obsolete, that the civilization of the Greeks 
and Romans concerned us only as archeology—all this 
with CEdipus knocking loudly at the gate of conscious- 
ness! 

Certainly, the deepest pit in the hell of CEdipus was 
not sounded when, “all dark and comfortless,” he reeled 
in his blindness and made that last plea for the presence 
of his children. Nor is he most pitiful when, blind and 
old before his time, he is led by Antigone too near the 
nightingales that sing in the grove of the Furies. The 
tragecy of CEdipus is intensified by that long night of 
his obscuration during which his sufferings were aban- 
doned to the conjectures of the pedant and the pedagogue 
in the college and the university. It was not so much the 
fact that G&dipus lay immured within the walls of uni- 
versity libraries as that he was rendered unintelligible 


and uninteresting to so many generations of college stu- 
dents. The ordeal of CEdipus suggests the agony of those 
early voyagers in old sailing ships who, having been over- 
taken by the pirates of the Spanish main, were made to 
walk the plank. The wails of Cdipus were done into 
notes by tutors who really longed only to become Greek- 
play bishops of the Anglican Establishment, or profes- 
sors droning away their lives in slothful ease at early 
New England academies. 

This aspect of the obscuration of CEdipus in the dark- 
est dungeon of the human mind while “science” was 
drinking in the air of day, promotes a great delusion. It 
is inferred from the controversy over the “classics’”—a 
most unfortunate word, by the way—that colleges and 
universities are fortresses behind the walls ot which Greek 
and Latin make a last desperate stand for survival. If 
the real picture were in the least like that, Gdipus would 
be a freak like the dodo, Luckily, there is no more gro- 
tesque misconception than the one which associates the 
higher educational establishments of the “learned” world 
with the welfare of the most important as well as the 
most beautiful literature ever created by the inspired im- 
agination of genius. The fallacy here is parallel with 
that which considers the erection of a vast architectural 
structure as equivalent to the practice of Christian morals. 
No cathedral was ever a substitute for the forgiveness of 
injuries or the habit of loving one’s neighbour, and it may 
be doubted that any college or any university ever created 
an enthusiasm for CEdipus or promoted the comprehension 
of Greek tragedy. Such establishments actually prejudice 
the cause of classical culture by associating it in the mind 
of the man in the street with all that is exotic in his 
experience. 

That man in the Street, having been brought up on 
newspaper “science,” must not have his reverence for the 
present disturbed by any loss of his contempt for the 
past. Brandes laments the fact that just as any ancient 
Athenian could shape a creditable statue, we unfortunate 
moderns are all competent to write a newspaper-article. 
CEdipus is therefore dressed up in “journalese” as a 
mere contemporary. Every husband and father is a 
potential C&dipus. Every wife and mother is Jocasta in 
the dream of her boy. It is going but a step beyond these 
hypotheses to indict every youth as an Orestes pursued by 
the Furies, while every young lady becomes a Myrrha, 
pursuing her father. Unknowingly we have all stepped 
out of the classical mythology. Such are the teachings of 
the “new” science at the same moment in which we are 
warned in the very name of that science against a too 
exclusive emphasis on the past. The inconsistency is 
screened by a whole vocabulary of anxiety hysterias, 
compulsion neuroses and sublimations. Thus Cdipus re- 
turns to find all things “new’—even the quarrels waged 
by the psycho-analysts over the exact meaning of their 
terms. 

It is in the supreme emergencies that we go with 
Goethe to the old Greeks, ever the old Greeks, and then 
we deny that we do anything of the kind, 


ALEXANDER Harvey, 


LETTERS FROM A COUSIN: IX. 


Municu. June, 1922. 
THESE Germans are to be envied. Having no empire or 
navy they can set about being human without trying to 
persuade themselves that their particular brand of human- 
ity is better than anyone else’s, and they need not theorize 
overmuch because they have this Miinchener life as a 
starting-point, a life in which art and beer run free. There 
is, here in this city, a nightly conference of human beings 
which emanates peace in the only practical way, by cre- 
ating and enjoying it. Friede und Freude! What a Jan- 
guage! It runs in rhymes and assonances, and the new 
aluminium tokens carry the motto: Sich regen bringt 
Segen, which is a very sound conclusion to have reached 
amid the wreckage of imperialism ; for indeed self-govern- 
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ment is such a tough job that there is no time or energy 
left for worrying other people. 

Here in Munich, any night of the week, I can see “King 
Lear” or “Peer Gynt” or some other masterpiece in a 
disciplined, decent performance without any of the self- 
conscious fuss that in Anglo-Saxondom destroys art, 
which, if it is not drilled until it is as natural and un- 
thought of as breathing, turns into a poison of the most 
deadly kind. Hence the ordinary person’s horror of the 
high-brow, a being whose intuitions and instincts have 
been poisoned by self-conscious aft until he is left supine 
with nothing but an intellectualization of his intuitions and 
instincts, useless for both life and art. The mischief is 
that the ordinary person, in his horror and dread of such 
suicide, ascribes it all to art, becomes suspicious even of 
Charlie Chaplin when cultured people declare him, very 
properly, to be a great artist. The words are terrifying to 
those who know and love their Chaplin as a deliciously 
charming, warm, and supremely gifted human being. 

| All that, however, will be drowned in the immense social 
_ movement that has already begun towards any and every 
_ form of creative expression. Control is no longer pos- 
sible; interpretation is needed, and what other interpre- 
tation can there be than that of art? It is not that the 
people want to be amused. They are sick of being amused. 
They want utterance, and they will have it. They are 
proud of this world of speed and electricity and steel— 
this world that they have created by their anonymous ef- 
forts; and they are baffled by the inability of the politi- 
cians and financiers to understand it or their pride in it. 
These Germans are taking their ruin very well, and 
are setting about making heaven here in Miinchen as 
thoroughly as they applied themselves to making hell in 
Berlin—in pathetic imitation of London and Paris. There 
is the usual danger with them of their taking their ef- 
forts too seriously. One misses the smile without which 
neither life nor art is complete. Too often they achieve 
a glorious and profitable mistake when there should be 
an easy and delightful triumph, but they have so much to 
fall back on, Goethe and Weltanschauwung and music and 
Bierhallen and municipal organization; so sound and 
thorough that during the merger of national into Con- 
tinental organization, life can he kept decent, and art 
liberated for its true dynamic function in society. That 
eeps life clean and sweet. London and Paris are foul in 
comparison, with their desperate efforts to assert a posi- 
tion they have lost, and never will regain until they learn 
“to take their ruin cheerfully and to thank God for it and 
or deliverance from the insanity of their old success. 
| The life of the proletariat here is the life of the prole- 
tariat everywhere—English model. There was a great 
football match here yesterday—Fussball. There are horse- 
tracing and boxing, cinemas, cafés, hotels for the bour- 
geois. Women who forty years ago had no ambition 
beyond a black silk dress now wear diamonds and pearls 
and look bewildered and lost. Main Street! But that is 
a generation which is incapable of understanding its 
translation. It wants to touch its hat to the Lord of the 
d Manor, and the women still wear black silk, in their souls. 
_ They want a quiet life but can not find it in a world full 
of noise and speed and violence. They are terrified of 
‘their children who have already set about mastering the 
noise and the speed and the violence and using their force 
to create a quietude and a certainty which are yet un- 
‘dreamed of. That is a drama which is being worked out 
everywhere, Prosit! 
Germany remains the laboratory of Europe: a commun- 
ity of technicians in a world whose whole energy is and 
must be devoted to technique, from sheer necessity of 
discovering what life has become through the immense, 
unlimited revolution that has taken place. In spite of him- 


discover and explore his altered world, and must make 
_ peace with his transmuted self. His old social forms and 
? stitutions are useless to him. They were based upon 
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contempt for and the degradation of the crowd without 
whose warmth and force there can be no passage through 
the transition, no delighted construction when the transi- 
tion is over. For the present there are crowds, factories, 
railway-stations and harbours—nothing else; and there 
can be nothing else until some kind of society emerges 
from the chaos and the individual can slip naturally into 
his place in it. ‘When his relationship to society is defined, 
he can begin to define and enjoy his other relationships, 
and not until then. Meanwhile nothing happens and noth- 
ing can happen, except that the vitality and power of the 
crowd increases as individuals surrender to it, factories 
gain in splendour and power, and the financiers, not know- 
ing what on earth to do with the money at their disposal, 
build branches and offices—presumably for the middle- 
class, which is fast disappearing. Who can write plays, 
who can write novels about crowds and factories; who 
can invent fables about individuals who have lost, gladly 
lost, their individuality? The artist is no longer a being 
apart. Ee is a workman like the rest, and his way too 
lies through the crowd, to which he too must surrender, 
though—and this is his special test—without loss of his 
creative individuality, or his capacity for living out- 
side himself. He must love the crowd as I loved the 
violets that an old woman brought be in a Bierhalle the 
other day, when oppressed and tired with reading about 
the ridiculous mountebankery of the politicians. “Schone 
Veilschen,” said the old woman, and so they were; little 
nosegays, more beautiful even through the pressure of 
circumstances, than the violets I had left peeping on the 
mountain slopes at Gryon. There are exquisite moments 
when human folly is immaterial, times when life is full 
of a delicate, inexhaustible strength that nothing can 
break. These moments, these times are the material of the 
artist. He is not, after all, deeply concerned with any- 
thing else. 

Here in Germany, ‘as elsewhere, there are young people 
as wonderful as my violets, gracefully self-possessed, 
very careful about their clothes and their hands and their 
manners, younger than young people have ever been and 
full of an adorable solemnity as though they knew that 
there was a great work involving mighty decisions before 
them when all the nonsense shall have died away. They 
seem to have made their decisions in advance, and very 
guiltily they set about enjoying themselves with such poor 
pleasures as the present world can afford, making quaint 
ceremonies of everything so as not too openly to utter 
the knowledge that they share of the freedom they will 
claim when their time comes. They have their jokes 
which they enjoy together, and at present the joke in 
Germany (as elsewhere) is the shortage of houses and 
the plethora of new bank-buildings. It is a good joke be- 
cause it summarizes the universal financial situation. The 
banks have all the war-money, all the war-loans and 
Victory loans, since it pays a borrower after the slump 
to let the script go, and they are sinking their accumula- 
tions for what they are worth in real estate which may 
increase in value. The young people laugh and put off 
getting married because there are no houses to live in, 
only bank branches, and they go on laughing as they see 
the financial pressure which is hindering their own lives 
reducing the politicians to hysteria and their activities 
to imbecility. 

Indeed it must be the most wonderful joke in the world 
to be a young German, with no army, no navy, no colon- 
ies, only a superb technical equipment without which 
the concessionaires and grabbers of raw materials must 
go bankrupt, since without the technician there must 
quickly come an end to imperial business, which consists 
largely of the manipulation of options and overdrafts 
without the slightest idea of any work being done. The 
technician is so much master of the situation that he can 
afford to wait for the time when the concessionaires will 
be forced to lay all their options and overdrafts at his 
feet. Engineering, chemistry, metallurgy, these are the 
professions which the Germans have had the sense to 
encourage, and their enthusiasm for them transcends 
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their enthusiasm for their nationality. Indeed, long before 
the war, they found their nationality rather a nuisance in 
the practice of them: hence the German settlements in 
Manchester, Johannesburg and other engineering and tech- 
nical centres. The young Germans can afford to laugh 
when the old men of other races affect to find dark polit- 
ical motives in their technical enthusiasm, just as they 
used to laugh at Wilhelm when he mistook it for military 
delight in the splendour of the Hohenzollerns. A long, 
grim chapter of misunderstanding, but the abuse of the 
German technique has intensified it. Chemistry and engi- 
neering are enlarged and vivified, and with their appli- 
cation to collapsed Russia there will be a good life again 
east of the Rhine long before the countries west of it 
have even begun to realize that the day for armed 
diplomacy is past. High skill in work of any kind im- 
plies honesty. The modern world can not be operated 
without high skill, and there is no more room for the 
rascality with which theatrical monarchs and absentee 
landlords maintained their ascendancy. Diplomacy is in- 
verted. It is no longer a matter of rascals tripping up 
honest men, but of Honesty giving rascals rope enough to 
hang themselves. 

I am inclined to think that the new society will first 
of all take shape here, by the division of work into its 
three natural classes of control, technique, operation. It 
will follow then that, as heretofore, the workers and 
their families will be divided into three classes, bound 
together by the principle that every man in his place is 
the equal of every other man in his place; the only pos- 
sible equality. There are already banks, chambers of 
commerce, and trade unions to look after the interests ‘of 
the three classes, and as they begin to function properly, 
national authorities will disappear, giving place to Con- 
tinental authorities elected from the three classes, society 
shifting to its proper basis of work from its present sandy 
support of property. ; 

The artist? The artist must be left to look after him- 
self, for only so can he exercise his social function of 
telling you all about it as I am doing now and as I intend 
to do in the future, though as all these changes take 
shape and become clearer we shall understand each other 
better and shall have a more amusing time. After all, 
it is such a very serious matter, this wholesale reconstruc- 
tion of the world, so serious indeed that one can only 
treat it lightly. 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


My readers have probably come to expect that about this 
time of year I shall break forth in a strain of rhapsody 
about the “South County” of Rhode Island; and indeed 
this region is on all accounts the most interesting and de- 
lightful of any that I have found in the United States. 
Nature has behaved handsomely towards it, and the in- 
habitants have preserved in a remarkable way the charac- 
teristics that originally marked the locality. Rhode Island 
was staked out and settled in the first instance by come- 
outers who simply could not stand the rigours of intol- 
erance and repression that prevailed in the colonies. They 
were one and all individualists, free-thinkers, to whom 
independence in thought, judgment and action was worth 
more than anything else. This bent is still preserved to 
a remarkable degree, considering that the South County 
is by no means out of the world or in a backwater of 
civilization; on the contrary, it is traversed by the main 
highways of travel and its inhabitants are in continuous 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men. It includes 
Narragansett Pier and a string of other seaside-resorts 
whither herd Tom, Dick and the Devil with their retinues. 
Nevertheless, the people keep to their own ways with a 
gentle persistence that is admirable. 


Tue Sour County is not a county, but only part of a 
county, the maritime strip that lies along the foot of the 
county of Washington. It can be roughly laid off to the 


reader’s eye by drawing a straight line on the map from 
Westerly to Wickford. The area lying between this line 
and the ocean is the ‘South County,” which is, and has 
always been, the quintessence of Rhode Island. It is the 
residence of the first families, the landed gentry; and to 
the true South Countyite, the rest of Rhode Island, qua 
Rhode Island, can hardly be said to exist. He regards 
Greenwich, Providence, Bristol, as mere upstart villages, 
tenanted by unenlightened and “ornery” persons, concern- 
ing whose works and ways no curiosity is permissible. 
Newport ?—well, yes, in a measure, perhaps, but grudg- 
ingly and without positive conviction. A map of the State 
drawn by a good South Countyite would remind one of 
the old maps of Cosmas Indicopleustes. Anything above 
the line joining Wickford and Westerly, taking in Kings- 
ton, would be indicated only by indefinite fanciful mark- 
ings, and would bear the inscription, Hic sunt leones! 
Here too survive from colonial times the gentle but im- 
placable characteristic differences from other neighbours 
whose proximity is as close, but as purely geographical. 
Admirably is South County sentiment expressed by one of 
its best raconteurs, in speaking of the Great Swamp Fight 
in 1675, “when the noble Narraganset Indians were ex- 
terminated as they were fighting for their country against 
the combined forces of devilish blue-law Presbyterians of 
Connecticut, and the cussed, witch-drowning, Quaker- 
hanging Puritans of Massachusetts.” It is a great priv- 
ilege to visit a spot where this spirit prevails. 


One finds curious and interesting usages in the vernacu- 
lar, partly survivals, and partly decadent modifications in 
pronunciation. The word “wire,” I observe, is quite com- 
monly pronounced “ware”; and certain French family- 
names (there was an implantation of French people here, 
for some reason, ages ago) have deteriorated similarly, 
as, for example, Tourgée into Tarjee. People sometimes 
complain of feeling “‘maugre,” or, as we would say, under 
the weather; and this is not, apparently, our archaic word 
derived from malgré, but another, derived perhaps from 
maigre. When persons, particularly children, are not ill 
enough to feel maugre, but are more or less fretful and 
cantankerous, they are said to be “pettichy.’ I have to 
make a fist at this word phonetically, never having seen 
its spelling. Its philology rather stumps me; the only 
thing I can think of as at all probable, is “pettish,” with 
a superfluous adverbial termination which might very 
conceivably have been tacked on in popular speech, since 
the best of us have never been any too sure of our ad- 
verbial and adjectival forms in those usages which relate 
to the state of one’s health. 


Soup it be thought that “pettish” is a rather unusually 
good word to appear in a commonplace vocabulary in 
any form, I can say that the vocabulary of the humblest 
South Countyite has many such. Housewives here still 
use the word “brack,” and use it in the best sense. A 
fabric has a brack in it, or “is bracked,” when it has a 
weak spot which is in danger of becoming an actual 
break. People still correctly and commonly use the 
word “shack,” meaning to wander or traipse about; 
whereas I think in most places where it is used at all, 
the word survives only in the special sense of retrieving 
something at a distance, as a ball. People here speak, 
for instance, of a notably restless and roving dog as 
“a great shacker.” They use the word in the second 
sense, as a transitive verb, as well; as of a. Cate eor 
instance, “shacking birds,” or of oneself as having 
“shacked all over town” for something in the shops. 
Local literary authorities have pointed out certain Shake- 
spearean turns of phrase that are in common tse, such as 
“other-gates,” and going “to rights,” meaning directly. Sea- 
weed is here much prized as a fertilizer, and the mass 
of it that is washed up on the beaches by a storm is 
known as a “flight,” and the flight may be “heavy” or 
“short.? Seaweed is spread “suantly” when it is spread 
evenly, which is an excellent use of a rare word. Shirts 
are sometimes by metonymy spoken of as robins, which 
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really, | think, means the ornamental trimmings or fac- 
ings of a shirt; and a certain type of coarse coverlet is 
still known as a hapharlot, as that which haps up, or 
wraps up, a harlot—harlot being here used in the original 
sense of the word, which, like varlet, means primarily 
a servant. 


THE intrinsic temper of the South County comes to light 
in many curious ways, sometimes so completely setting 
at naught the sanctions of an industrial age as to appear 
sheer madness. In the depths of the South County is a 
grist-mill which for years has ground Rhode Island white 
corn into jonnycake-meal, than which no greater gift to 
man ever slipped from the fingers of a prodigal Provi- 
dence. In time the stones needed resetting and sharpen- 
ing, which the miller and his boys undertook to do. It was 
a terrific job, but finally it was done, and the stones were 
in place again, sharp and shipshape. The miller wiped 
his brow, and surveyed his work with satisfaction, say- 
ing, “There, begod! Ill bet I don’t have to do that again 
_in a hurry.” He then locked up the mill and went home. 
That was twelve years ago, and the mill has never ground 
another grain of corn from that day to this. There it 
stands, its stones still sharp and shipshape, but not once 
since the memorable hour of their resetting have they 
budged. 


OrtTeEN this intrinsic temper comes out under emergency 
in a truly remarkable dignity and self-command. Not 
long ago, a man was drowned off-shore while fishing and 
his body placed in a fisherman’s hut awaiting action by 
his family. A life-long friend came down to the hut, 
deeply affected but not visibly so. He strode in, took the 
dead man’s hand in his, looked at him wistfully a moment, 
and said, “Well, Jake, you’re dead, be ye?” and then lay- 
ing his friend’s hand gently down, strode out again. An 
acquaintance here was telling me the other day of meet- 
ing a young man who had suffered long with some disease 
of the eyes, and finally lost one; it was taken out by sur- 
gery. My acquaintance expressed the hope that the opera- 
tion would be successful in saving the other eye, and 
finally inquired (they were quite good friends) what 
was the trouble, what sort of disease it was that had 
destroyed his eye. “I don’t know,” the young man replied, 
“I never asked.” 


To me there is something rather impressive about this. 
The incident reminded me of something I heard about the 
late Mayor Gaynor, who always seemed to me the ablest 
man that American public life has seen, probably, since 
Mr. Jefferson. Mayor Gaynor, it will be remembered, 
was shot in the throat from behind, as he stood on the 
deck of an ocean liner in Hoboken. He never saw his 
assailant, who was a deranged being, almost a lunatic. 
The wound was severe and painful, and he hovered long 
between life and death; indeed, after an apparent recov- 
ery, he did not live long. One of his department-heads 
told me that to the day of his death, Mayor Gaynor never 
permitted himself to hear any mention of the shooting, 
never read of it, never asked who shot him, refused con- 
sent to a prosecution, refused to appear as a complaining 
_ witness, and the man actually was never prosecuted; he 
was had up on a technical charge of assault on Com- 
missioner Edwards, and died in an asylum. All this, it 
strikes me, was pretty distinctly the behaviour of a great 
man. Some day, some one with a literary sense will get 
hold of the letter that Mayor Gaynor wrote to his sister 
after the shooting, and will understand what manner of 
man he was. Remembéring that Mayor Gaynor might 
_ have had the Democratic nomination instead of Mr. Wil- 
son, if he had wanted it, I often wonder whether things 
would have gone quite the same with us if we had had in 
the Presidency a man who was not afflicted with what 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan so well calls a “Presbyterian incapac- 
ity for realism.” 

JOURNEYMAN. 


FREEMAN 


THE THEATRE. 


NOTES ON THE FRENCH THEATRE. 


WitH the Paris theatrical season which has just 
ended, those Americans who come here for what they 
call “the American market” are said to be disappointed. 
I doubt that they have really seen much. The Amer- 
ican manager or play-broker goes from boulevard- 
theatre to boulevard-theatre and sees the usual Don- 
nays, and Guitrys, and Verneuils, and Frondaies, of 
the year. He may even wander as far as the Vieux 
Colombier, that austere sanctuary of Jacques Copeau 
which some one has called “Les Folies Calvin.” 

All of this, with the exception of the Vieux 
Colombier and including Guitry, comprises what is 
known as the commercial theatre. The above- 
mentioned names with a few others—Pierre Veber, 
Wolff, Robert de Flers—are the planks to which the 
French managers prefer to cling rather than throw 
themselves into the sea of the unknown where they 
might have to swim for their lives. Their reason is 
the same that is given in London and New York for 
just this thing: that it costs so much nowadays to 
produce a play that it is too hazardous to deal with 
dramatists whose names are unknown to the general 
public; and this notwithstanding the fact that, even as 
in London and New York, they have had some very 
bad runs of luck with their well-known dramatists, 
Pierre Wolff has had one failure after another. The 
latest play of Maurice Donnay, “La Belle Angevine,” 
could not have been a commercial success, and as art 
it was of no consequence. These “great authors” 
are fearfully exacting; they insist on the most ex- 
pensive actresses and scenery. Altogether, if I were 
manager of a boulevard-theatre I should try unknown 
authors for a year and see where I came out. I be- 
lieve there would be less money lost, supposing there 
were a loss. The boulevard-managers may say that 
they do now and then produce a play by an unknown 
author, but these authors are those who manufacture 
plays to pattern. 

As for the Vieux Colombier, I can only repeat the 
hackneyed phrase ascribed to Lincoln: ‘For people 
who like that sort of thing that is about the sort of 
thing they like.” M. Copeau is a very conscientious 
man. His theatre is conducted on severe lines. The 
favouritism, the trafficking and vulgarity involved in 
Jarleyism, are apparently extruded from his theatre. 
I do not believe they can be entirely done away with 
in any theatre. However, a man who takes the trouble 
to give lectures twice a week on the art of acting must 
be regarded as one who takes his profession seriously 
and directs it, in intention at any rate, to: serious ends. 
In addition to this, he has by some means actually 
persuaded his actors and actresses to keep their per- 
sonalities in the background—a very miracle if one 
consider that egotism and the desire for self-advertise- 
ment are every bit as strong in the French player as 
in the English or American. 

One needs a special kind of palate to appreciate the 
plays given at the Vieux Colombier; and indeed the 
audience there is a special kind of audience. The plays 
offered by Copeau might still have value if they had 
even a limited appeal; but that is precisely what most 
of them have not. All of them are pretentious, even 
as the theatre is pretentious; many of them, alas! 
are dull. I witnessed a performance there of a play 
about Sparta by M. Jean Schlumberger, and I must 
confess that it was one of the toughest experiences 
I have ever been through. In another play, M. Georges 
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Duhamel, himself a poet, held poets up to ridicule— 
a proceeding which Swift characterized very coarsely. 
A play by M. Jules Romains seemed to be a version of 
the rape of the Sabines; I lost all track of it ere it 
was half over. Scarcely palatable fare, one would 
think and yet the seasoned devotees of the Vieux 
Colombier seemed to find it congenial provender. 
Copeau has also lately produced “Twelfth Night” in 
a calamitous translation, and a play drawn from “The 
Brothers Karamazov” at which the Russians in the 
audience glower fiercely, although for this production 
a Russian actress was called in as counsellor. Of all 
the modern plays produced by Copeau of late years 
the only one which has freedom and vitality is Vil- 
drac’s “Steamship Tenacity.” Quite apart from the 
general run of plays are those of M. Henri Gheon. 
He has his own dramaturgy, and it deserves a special 
study which I have not space to give it here. Briefly, 
his aim is to make the theatre a means of edification 
by writing plays the subjects of which are taken from 
what may be called the folk-lore of Christendom. It 
sounds as if it might be pretty much of a bore; in 
fact, however, it is quite interesting, at least as 
M. Gheon does it; but M. Gheon is an artist with 
exceptional gifts. His “Saint under the Staircase” is 
in some respects the best play that Copeau has given 
in the last eighteen months. Copeau ended his season 
with M. André Gide’s “Saul.” This play—but no! 
human endurance has its limits. 

There has always been a serious side of the French 
theatre. In fact, its forward movements have always 
been on the serious side, whereas the forward move- 
ment—or what counts of it—of the English theatre 
has been on the frivolous side. The significant names 
in modern French drama, Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
Becque, Francis de Curel—what could be more seri- 
ous than the productions of these writers? The entire 
effort of the celebrated theatre of Antoine, which has 
had incalculable influence, was directed towards drama 
which was serious to the point of being gloomy. 
About Copeau’s theatre, too, there is a seriousness 
which is heavy rather than sweet. Copeau can scarce- 
ly be said to have advanced the French drama; he is 
always some time, even some years, behind. Such 
influence as he has had, has been as a producer, and 
even as such, how far he is from having a determined 
esthetic of his own was shown by his readiness to 
adopt, like most of the other Parisian stage-man- 
agers, suggestions from the Russian “Chauve-Souris” 
theatre. 

With regard to methods of production, the French 
stage was stunk in routine to depths unplumbed not 
only in Russia but in Germany, Austria, Spain, the 
United States and even England. The French pro- 
ducers were therefore much more susceptible to the 
shock given them by Baliev than producers in other 
countries would have been; and they were, moreover, 
incapable of disintegrating the Russian compound 
into its elements, which were to be found before the 
war in Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and Dublin. The 
French disdain of foreign things has had no evil effects 
on French art in general, but the mechanical side of 
the theatre has suffered from it in the past. The pen- 
dulum is now swinging to the other extreme. During 
the past year we have witnessed the odd spectacle of 
Russians employed as scene-painters and costume- 
designers; Russians who have learned most of what 
they know from such completely French artists as 
Matisse, Marie Laurencin, Derain, and even Jean 
Gabriel Domergue. In any show where it is at all 
possible to do so, Russian dancers are now introduced. 
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So far as the Russians are concerned, however, the 
French are growing tired of them; they have been sub- 
jected to the performances of so many Russians who 
were not even fairly competent, that even the most 
egregious depreciator of French art has had to con- 
cede that the home product was better. But there is 
no sign that the mania for exotism is diminishing. 
Next year it will be Persians, or Hindus, or Japanese, 
or Negroes. Jean Gabriel Domergue, the French 
painter, shares with the Dutchman, Van Dongen, the 
reputation of being the fashionable painter in Paris 
at the moment. But there is an inclination in French 
artistic circles against taking him seriously, for no 
other apparent reason than that he is French. He has 
a distinctive style of his own. If his portrait of 
Mlle. Spinelly, the actress, in this year’s Salon, is not 
a masterpiece it is hard to qualify any other quite 
modern portrait. In his stage-settings and costumes 
he shows all the brilliance of the Russians without 
their awkwardness and violence, and with a sureness, 
a restraint, a tact, that are the heritage of centuries 
of civilization, While flamboyance is not a French 
characteristic, Domergue, like Delacroix and Victor 
Hugo, can be flamboyant. At the last Opera ball, a 
Venetian fantasy where flamboyance was in demand, 
recourse was had to certain Russian artists, among 
them Bakst, and also to Domergue. It was 
Domergue’s work which made the greater impression, 
with its unforgetable waves of colour, light, beauty. 

The only manager who has really done anything to 
advance the French theatre of late years is Lugné-Poé. 
He is probably better known throughout Europe than 
any other French actor, because it has been his pur- 
pose to introduce the masterpieces of foreign art into 
the French theatre. The works of Ibsen are pre- 
sented regularly at his theatre; his wife, Suzanne 
Deprés, is probably the best living actress of Ibsen 
roles. For some years now he has been exploring 
among French dramatists whose work is too new and 
strange in form and matter to command any attention 
from the commercial theatres. H.B.de Normand was 
aided by Lugné-Poé, who has produced plays by Jean 
Sarment, Crommelynck, young Natanson, of whom [ 
spoke in a previous article, and the author of “Dar- 
damelle” one of the best plays of recent years. 
“Dardamelle” is not a play, however, that is likely to 
receive much notice from English-speaking managers, 
although it deals with a topic which was evidently 
much enjoyed in plays by the English playwrights of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

When I said that it was doubtful that American 
managers had seen very much of the past theatrical 
season here, I was not thinking of Copeau, or even 
of Lugné-Poé. I was thinking rather of the work of 
certain stage-societies which have come into being— 
“La Grimace,” “Les Escholiers,’ and four or five 
others. Their existence is the direct result of the dis- 
couraging attitude of all the theatres towards the un- 
known author, and it is to them that one must look 
for the vital dramatic production of France. As these 
societies have very little money, their performances 
seldom run beyond two or three afternoons or 
evenings. Almost all the plays which have been pro- 
duced in this way during the last season are note- 
worthy; two or three are remarkable; all are superior 
to the plays of the boulevard-theatres, and, what is im- 
portant to remember, altogether different in tone. They 
are not the work of the rising generation but of the 
generation which fought in the war. They have some 
traits in common: they are serious, the thoughts of men 


lasting peace. 


at best is but a veneer, 
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who had four years in which to realize that it is a the drumbeat of our country will be heard around the world; when 
freedom’s flag will illumine all the skies; and, whether proceeding 


serious thing to live and to be about to die. A com-~ 
plete absence of cynicism; a disposition to make the 
best of a bad job, to pick up broken ends, to sacrifice 
one’s preferences, to endure with patience—such is 
the temper of these plays. Very little wit, no humour 
or sense of humour, and an unfortunate tendency to 
preach are their most pronounced shortcomings. 
Paris. VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

Sirs: In your issue of 5 July, you express doubt concerning 
Mr. Mencken’s statement that culture will flourish only in the 
shade of an aristocracy. You believe that a _ socialized 
democracy is the most fertile soil for general culture, The 
absence of culture among the lower classes is explained in 
economic terms. You assume that an improvement of their 
economic status would be followed by an improvement in 
their cultural level. 

The history of the United States is ample proof that your 
idea is a fallacy. Socialism is one way of improving the 
economic status of a class; bringing it to a new, unsettled 
country with unoccupied natural resources is another just 
as effective way. The great Western portion of this country 
was settled by the poor of Europe, factory-workers, farm- 
workers, etc. While no cultural progress could be expected 
among the pioneer generation, the general failure of the 
second and third generations to develop culture proves to me 
that even socialism would fail to bring about such culture. 
The second and third generations became to a great extent 
a leisure class, i. e., a class with a large amount of surplus 
energy. The soil for culture was the very best, but the seed 
was lacking. This seed is furnished by the aristocracy. In 
the Middle Ages the art of itinerant troubadours found 
appreciation at the courts of the feudal barons. The peasants 
in their stolidity showed themselves unappreciative. Richard 
Wagner found encouragement among the aristocrats, viz.: 
King Ludwig of Bavaria. Lizst was educated at the ex- 
pense of aristocrats, 

If socialism distributes leisure more equitably, it docs not 
follow that the masses will make good use of their leisure. 
I am, etc., fal, WWia 1B 


A MODERN DEMOSTHENES. 
Sirs: Among the many arguments against our system of 
choosing a national legislature, none is more potent than a 
consideration of the utterances of those Solons who now draw 
salaries and mileage for representing (?) us. Let me not 
use up space in driving the point: I yield to the Hon. Walter 
M. Chandler of New York: 


A I shall stand and do stand for the strongest possible navy 
personnel that the circumstances of this day and time will allow. 

I will not consent to the sarapping of the American navy by ae 
American Congress. 

I am in favour of strong national preparedness, but I am opposed 
to militarism, I want my country to be and to remain for ever the 
great advocate of peace among all the countries of the world. I want 
our glorious flag to represent for ever the force and justice of democ- 
racy and military discipline, and not the tyranny and oppression of 
autocracy and military despotism. 

The greatest obstacles in the way of “aenaptties adequate military 
and naval preparedness are the theories and objections of professional 
pacifists, who are to be found both in and out of Congress. 

Their aims are high, their motives are pure, and their impulses are 
generous and fine. But they are dangerous nevertheless, for 
they are nothing more than plain idealists and deluded dreamers. 

It is a ghastly and sickening thought, but if human history venaings 
anything, it is that man is a savage animal and that recurring wars 
are as inevitable as the certain return of the tides of the sea. . . . A 
state of warfare seems to. be the normal condition of human life and 
the bloody pastime of the nations. Within the memory of men 
now living every important nation on the globe has fought three 
important wars, and many of them four or five. Our own dear country 
is no exception to the rule. . . 

No; let us not be deceived ie the thought nor be beguiled by 
the hope that civilization as we now understand it will ever bring 
History and experience have taught us that civilization 
and that the slightest scratch will reveal 
beneath the surface the savage in the man. A pastoral commonwealth 
with justice and peace for ever seated at the confines of the Nation 
is a, Utopian dream. . 

I wish to say, Mr. 
is not far distant when 


of my country. I believe that the time 


American genius and American influence will dominate the nations 


and overshadow the earth; when our soldiers and our sailors 
will be feared and respected on every land and on every sea; when 


Chairman, in closing, that I have an abiding | 
and unbounded faith in the great destiny and in the undying glory 


from the mouth of an ambassador or from the hot throats of lederal 
guns, when the mandate of the great Republic will be heard and 
obeyed throughout the earth. (4pplause.) 


Let not the reader assume that the above quotation was 


taken from the utterances of the Honourable Congressman 
during those days before 1917 when America was being 
groomed by the advocates of “preparedness” for its part 


in the great war to end war. This spring of understanding, 
fountain of wisdom, and stream of knowledge was let loose 
upon the Lower House of our law-making body on 15 April, 
1922, 1 am, té., Sh Che Sh 


/ ELE AUCH S tito 

Sirs: In your number of 5 July, after opining of the modern 
production of classical Greek plays that “the theme of the 
play should be one with which a modern audience can sympa- 
thize,” Journeyman goes on to observe that “the ‘Alcestis’ is 
an utterly hopeless undertaking. Like the ‘Antigone’ of 
Sophocles its theme is one which has no interest for us; we 
can not even improvise an interest in it, because there is 
nothing remotely corresponding to it in any of our social, 
religious or theological credenda.’ A singular criticism! The 
plot of ‘“Alcestis” is unreal enough, but I do not yet know 
that belief or disbelief in the duty of the particular sacrifice 
which Alcestis made was more a part of the social, religious, 
or theological credenda among Athenians in the days of Euri- 
pides than belief or disbelief in suttee is among Americans 
of Journeyman’s day. Certainly no such question occurred to 
me, when I heard the Kennedys read “Alcestis.” To have 
balked at the old fable then, when the human nature implied 
jn it was being so pitilessly revealed as everlastingly true— 
that would have been like closing “Lear” after the first scene 
because of its preposterous plot. Journeyman thinks that 
“for the (Gireeks, this story had, no doubt, a specific interest” ; 
and one infers that for Journeyman the story is the theme. 
Well, he may be right in suspecting that I do not understand 
what the real theme of “Alcestis” is, but hardly in maintaining 
that I can not recognize what remotely corresponds to it. No 
ideal egotists since Admetus, no whole-hearted conviction that 
many persons ought to be glad to sacrifice themselves for us 
and the exalted principles we stand for, no utter, pained sur- 
prise at the general reluctance? 

It happened that I turned from the Freeman to the New 
Republic of 5 July, and read a sentence from Professor 
Lovett’s review of Miss Addams’s “Peace and Bread”: “Only 
very mildly she expresses a doubt ‘whether any man had the 
right to rate moral leadership so high that he could consider 
the sacrifice of the lives of thousands of his young country- 
men a necessity.’ ” 

It is sufficient comment. 


I am, etc., Ss 


BOOKS. 


TWO IRISH STORY-TELLERS. 


“I HAVE just read a book which I think very well of. 
It tells the truth in so interesting a way that I could 
not put the book down, but kept on reading it for three 
or four days. If it were not for my own work I 
could write a prodigiously favourable article about it.” 
This quotation is not from a letter by Will Wimble to 
Sir Roger de Coverley, as might be imagined, but from 
a letter from Mr. George Moore, novelist, to Mr. Hor- 
ace Liveright, publisher, advising that gentleman to pub- 
lish a book called “Vocations,” by Gerald O’Donovan. 
“Vocations” is an uncommon kind of book to come out 
of Ireland. In Ireland, people are hardly educated at 
all, or they are almost incredibly well-educated; so 
that the merely literate writer who in countries blessed 
with widely-spread popular education, turns out so 
many books has, up to the present, found there almost 
no soil from which to flourish. Mr. O'Donovan is one 
of the very first to appear. 

“Vocations” is a novel with a thesis. Now, gener- 
ally speaking, if a man is afflicted with the idea that 


1 “Vocations.” Gerald O’Donovan. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
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he has to prove something, or show something up, in 
a novel, it is a sign that the gods have designed him 
for some other vocation. A theme or a thesis is a 
temptation to a writer with an eye on the public, for 
there are always a number of people more interested in 
a theme or a thesis than in anything else; witness Mr. 
Norris’s novel “Brass,” expounding the indissolubil- 
ity of marriage—a poor book, but, if reports are true, 
a commercial success. Mr. O’Donovan has a mind not 
unlike Mr. Norris’s, more literate in some ways, though 
in others not so able or so nimble. His thesis, as it 
happens, can have no particular appeal outside Cath- 
olic countries; it is the folly and waste of girls be- 
coming nuns. He sets out, in fact, to show up 
convents. The idea was undoubtedly pleasing to Mr. 
George Moore, and this, I am sure, was his rea- 
son for recommending the book to Mr. Liveright. 
There is, indeed, a vast amount of truth in the thesis; 
and if Mr. O’Donovan had only got the idea of writ- 
ing an essay on it, instead of a work of fiction, he 
might have written an interesting and perhaps a sensa- 
tional book. But a novel requires many things to 
make it appear real: a power of creating character, 
a power of telling a story, a power of managing dia- 
logue, a power for the imaginative presentation of 
truth. Now, the fact that Mr. O’Donovan is but skimpily 
gifted with these powers does a deal of damage to his 


thesis, for one so little believes in any of his char-. 


acters, and one so little believes in his story—though 
the story in outline is, to a certain point, very credible— 
that the antithesis obtrudes itself in one’s own mind 
at every step. The truth is that when women become 
nuns they do so not necessarily for the reasons that 
Mr. O'Donovan believes, but generally because that 
life appeals to them more than any other, and because 
they are less influenced by literature dealing with the 
love of life or the love of man, than with literature 
dealing with the love of God and the saints. There 
are other women who become nuns for more com- 
monplace reasons, such as a liking for community-life 
or a dread of solitariness, or in the case of those who 
enter the stricter orders, through a passion for solitari- 
ness. An experience of ten years in various convent 
boarding-schools has convinced me that the life of a 
nun, in point of view of happiness and interest, is as 
desirable as the life of the majority of women in the 
world. Nuns, in Europe at least, are entrusted with 
the bringing up of children, the nursing of the sick, 
the tending of the poor; occupations in which women 
commonly find a great deal of happiness. Mr. O’Don- 
ovan’s nuns are the most silly and imbecile body of 
women ever assembled outside a home for moronic 
females. 

This is due, not only to the necessity for making 
everything fit into his thesis, and to his inability to 
create character, but also to a noticeable strain of sex- 
antagonism; Mr. O’Donovan does not like or understand 
women; he thinks their ideals and ideas are foolish. 
Yet almost all his characters are women, the two 
principal ones being very young girls; and young girls 
are the most difficult of all for any man to draw. It is 
a remarkable fact that priests (Mr. O’Donovan has 
been a priest) who spend immersed in theology that part 
of their youth mostly spent by other men in studying 
women, should so often think that they are peculiarly 
fitted for writing about women. The only treatises on 
women that I have ever seen have both been by priests, 
and extraordinarily sitnple-minded works they were, 
though not any more simple-minded than Mr. 
O’Donovan’s notions about women. In “Vocations,” 


he takes the fashionably educated daughters of a 
wealthy shop-keeper and publican in an Irish country 
town, and shows them, partly through boredom, partly 
through the urgency of their mother and the nuns, 
joining the local religious order. The two girls are 
fitted respectively into the traditional pigeon-holes cut 
out for girls by generations of convent-school chaplains ; 
Winnie is credulous, pious, simple, innocent, and un- 
consciously hypocritical; the other, who bears the 
saucy name of Kitty, is spirited, beautiful, warm- 
hearted, but of the enfant-terrible type. Winnie talks 
of her soul, and of the sacrifice she is going to make 
to God, in long, utterly impossible conversations with 
her sister Kitty; in school-girl fashion she is “gone” on 
Father Bourke, who is, in turn, in love with Kitty. 
The priest, we are given to understand, having failed 
with Kitty, entices Winnie out of her convent for some 
hours on the night of her religious profession, and 
seduces her. The seducing priest is that familiar, vain, 
heartless, sensual, Beau Brummell type of man which 
was presented in literature by the late lamented Mrs. 
Henry Wood in the character of Sir Francis Levison 
in “East Lynne.” At her profession-breakfast, Kitty 
falls in love at first sight with the new organist, about 
an hour after she has taken her religious vows; she 
insists on leaving the convent the next day, and making 
her way in the world. 

The theme of a nun or priest falling a victim to 
love or sex, has been the subject of one or two of the 
great love-stories of the world; and if Mr. O'Donovan 
had not been burdened by his thesis, and had attempted 
merely to write a story on the subject, either seriously 
or scandalously, according to his taste, he had some fine 
models; in fact Mr. George Moore’s “The Lake” is 
stich a story, and told so beautifully and so movingly 
that one wonders how Mr. O’Donovan, if he had ever 
read it, could have launched this work of his own. 
If he desired to be scandalous he had also a model in 
Mr. George Moore; for in one of his books Mr. Moore 
has made the story of the nun Liadain and the priest 
Curithir so perfectly and artistically scandalous that 
it may prove to be one of the immortally scandalous 
stories of the world. Mr. O’Donovan’s scornful prej- 
udice and his adherence to a thesis are as locks on 
his mind: he tries to be serious, scandalous, and satir- 
ical in’one breath; and he fails all round. Forced 
satire, in particular, is a sad trap for any writer to 
fall into; satire, unless it be the natural and inevitable 
expression of a man’s mind, and irony, unless it move 
on winged feet, had better be left alone. One clear 
merit, however, Mr. O’Donovan’s book has: the novelty 
of its setting in an Irish small town. The Irish small 
town has hardly yet made its debut in literature, and 
therefore one reads the opening of “Vocations” with 
genuine interest and pleasure. 

In Mr. Daniel Corkery’s “Hounds of Banba,’” one 
encounters an altogether different mind; that of a 
genuine artist. Mr. Corkery is one of the rare ex- 
amples of a romantic and adventurous personality writ- 
ing a subtle and poetical book. He has been a leader 
and organizer of the Irish Republican army, a hunted 
outlaw and an anti-treaty member of Dail Eireann. Of 
such a man Chesterton must have been thinking when 
he wrote: 


His harp was carved and cunning, 

His sword prompt and sharp; 

And he was gay when he held the sword, 
Sad when he held the harp. 


1“The Hounds of Banba.” 
Huebsch. $1.50. 
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For the great Gaels of Ireland 
Are the men that God made mad; 
For all their wars are merry, 

And all their songs are sad, 


Mr. Corkery’s pen is certainly carved and cunning, and 
if the recent Irish war that is the setting of his stories 
was not a very merry war, it was too romantic a war 
to have been a very sad one. Whether one is inter- 
ested in Ireland or exclusively in literature, this book 
is equally thrilling. He sets before us certain exciting 
figures, powerful or sad, heroic or cowardly, and he 
interprets certain emotions in such a way that they 
become part of our consciousness; a result which none 
of the excellent but purely intellectualized stories that 
are the mode of the moment can achieve. All of the 
stories in Mr. Corkery’s book are narrated by an or- 
ganizer of the Irish army and are episodes in his 
wanderings through Munster. An Irish writer has 
the adventure of dealing with a people as yet com- 
paratively unexploited in literature. In some of the 
Gaelic-speaking parts of Ireland, not only has English 
civilization not penetrated at all, but also hardly a word 
of English speech; and no one is surprised to hear 
that the most modern book read there is the poems of 
Pierce Ferriter, who was hanged by Oliver Cromwell, 
or of the wandering bard, Owen Roe O’Sullivan, who 


‘sang and cursed and prayed all over Munster in the 


early eighteenth century. Mr. Corkery has put some 


of these old Gaels into his book, and they have all the 
_ passionate vitality of heroes in the tales of a legendary 


war. In the first story there is Muirish, a Fenian, 


_ who hoarded for fifty years the little bag of gold left 


in his charge by the men defeated with him, so that 
he might hand it on to the next generation of fighters. 
Light of heart at fulfilling his trust at last, he delivers 
it up to the narrator. But what could it buy? “ ‘Them 
big guns of theirs—a mint of money wouldn’t buy even 
one of them.’ ‘You may sing it,’ I said.” But neither 
he nor any of them, defeated as they were, ever be- 
lieved anything but that all the immortals had been on 
their side, or else “the proud waters had overwhelmed 
our soul.” There is a story called “On the Heights” 
which in its changing emotions is like a piece of or- 
chestral music; it is the story of the escape of the 
narrator from the pursuit of English soldiers, his 
adventurous climb up the mountains, and his taking 
refuge in the house of a cowardly man and his wife, 
with whom lives an old lion of a Fenian father who 
despises them. The fear with which this story opens 
chills one to the marrow; then follows the joy, as of 
a man walking on air, of his escape up the wild moun- 
tains in the storm. From the room in the cottage 
where the old lion is in bed, to the kitchen where the 
unknown guest takes refuge, they shout back and forth 
at each other in Gaelic, over the noise of the storm, 
the old man clinching his statements with, “‘’Tis well- 
known, the authors say so,’” meaning that it is in the 
canon of the Munster poets. 

There is a nation’s dream in these tales of young 
men who went forth to battle for the sake of the words 
of a song, and of old men who, near death themselves, 
still thought ever of fighting; and one sees that this 
centuries-long Irish war is, like all things that give life 


to the spirit, not for any of the common things that 


one hears such wars are for, but for a dream dreamt 
by great poets—a dream of that Pierce Ferriter whom 
Cromwell hanged, and of that romantic wanderer, 
Owen Roe O’Sullivan, and of the latest of the great 
Gaelic poets, Padraic Pearse, who was executed in 
1916. Mary M. Corum. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN VERSE. 


It is always a question whether poetry can be translated ; 
whether a translated poem can still be a poem. Many 
poems have been adequately and beautifully translated— 
by poets; but more often the translator is a pedestrian, 
painstaking person trying to render in his language what 
an ecstatic soul has expressed in an inimitable language 
of his own. 

Russian poesy is rich. There is great delight in many 
Russian poems, not only for Russians but for foreigners 
who know enough of Russia and the Russian language 
to enjoy them. They give great pleasure, and the desire 
to transplant them, in order that other nations may enjoy 
them is natural enough. There have been many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to translate the Russian poets during the 
last ten years. Some collections have seen the light, more 
still have failed to find publishers. The pitiable thing 
about these attempts was that the translators imagined 
that anyone would ever read such poetic farragoes if 
they were printed. 

At last, however, something rather successful and inter- 
esting has been done with such translation. “Modern 
Russian Poetry’* seems to be a unique and excellent study, 
and as such it is heartily to be recommended. It is a 
representative selection of Russian poetry, translated more 
happily than could be expected, and annotated with useful 
biographical and critical notes. Its range extends from 
Pushkin to Blok, from the centuries of the tsars to the 
days of the Bolsheviki. Of all the poets represented, no 
doubt Pushkin and Lermontov still hold the highest place 
in Russian esteem, though the moderns, Brusov, Blok and 
especially Balmont, are extremely gifted. As the trans- 
lators suggest, Balmont has now outlived his own poetry, 
as Browning outlived his, but his early volumes are full 
of precious melodies. He is a diviner of many rhythms, 
and his lyrics have in them a music and a subtlety that 
charm one utterly. Balmont is a feminine pagan, believ- 
ing in strength and active power because he himself does 
not possess them. He was, in their day, the poet of the 
Russian bourgeoisie. The aristocrat knew him not; the 
workingman was no judge of poetry; but the vicious, 
artificial middle class understood him and escaped from 
themselves in his poetry. 

Blok is another feminine type of man, what one might 
sadly call “a beautiful soul.” He had sworn undying, 
mystical devotion to an invisible beautiful lady, and the 
book of verses to her is undoubtedly his best work. 
Chukovsky rather rudely said in one of his volumes of 
criticism that this same beautiful lady in reality walked 
the Nevsky Prospect; and indeed Blok’s later poetry sug- 
gests that he was not so mystically inspired as might be 
inferred from some of his earlier poems. His poem to 
Russia, which is reproduced in this anthology, appeared 
in the Russkoe Slovo not long before the revolution, and 
shows a poet of the bourgeoisie writing for his own class. 
The man who slams the abacus as he counts his bills all 
the evening, even whilst the flame is burning before his 
room-ikon, is not exactly Russian himself. Yet Blok 
identified him and could say: 


Dearer to me than every other 
Are you, my Russia, even so. 


Brusov is a clever versifier who has brought hard Latin 
culture to bear on fluid Russian. He, like Balmont, un- 
doubtedly helped the language of modern Russia. Brusov 
is the most admired of modern Russians and has about 
him the romance of many love affairs and infatuations, 
among which might be mentioned that of the young and 
gifted Anna Achmatova, whose charming work is also 
represented in this volume. 

One turns with some curiosity from these pre-war stars 
of poesy to the Bolshevik poets. It is amusing to think 
of any Russian writing poetry in these times: 


One who could keep on making verses 
Whilst his head was having a hole bored right through it, 


An Anthology. Babette Deutsch and 
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as Peer Gynt says. 

Anatoly Marienhov avers that now Stenka Razin’s exe- 
cution is avenged, “and Pugatchev’s pain whose beard was 
torn away’—a bandit and impersonator of a Tsar. But, 
says this young poet: 

You don’t like us, since we guffaw with blood, 
Since we don’t wash rags washed millions of times, 
Since we suddenly dared 
Ear-splittingly, to bark: Wow! 
“Wow !” 
No, for- 


“Wow!” says Soviet Russia to the world. 
replies the world, “Wow-wow!” Is it a poem? 
tunately not. 

It is not surprising that the present time is marked by a 
great dearth in Russian literature. Revolutionary Russia 
inherits nothing from the old, or if it does, it has turned 
its back on the inheritance; it is only learning to read 
to-day. Outside Russia, Russian books in scores are 
appearing in Vienna, in Prague, in Sofia, in Paris—and 
interesting literary work is being done; but from Bolshevik 
Russia come, and must come for a long while, only the 
slightest contributions. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
I wave heard that the American publisher of Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s “Afoot in England’? had a hard time finding a 
copy of the English edition of these essays when he de- 
cided to reprint them for the many Americans who are 
eager to read every word that Mr. Hudson has written. 
The book was published in London before fame had over- 
taken this serenely great personality. It was printed in a 
very small edition, I suppose, and of the thousand or so 
copies, not one was easily procurable through the ordinary 
sources. Mr. Hudson himself did not possess one, so 
the story goes, and it could not be found in American or 
English private or public collections until it had been 
sought widely and for several months through advertising. 

Considering that “Afoot in England” contains so many 
of the best of Mr. Hudson’s essays, one is tempted again 
to upbraid the world for its neglect of great work that is 
not hawked in the literary market place by the author 
or his friends. But sweet as it may be to Mr. Hudson, 
in these latter years of his life, to be loved and revered 
in the English-speaking world as a man of genius, I feel 
sure that he has never been tempted to complain on his 
own account, that he would deplore any sentimentalizing 
over his long, obscure devotion to a goddess whom so 
many worship with one eye on the main chance and the 
other on press-notices. His tardy acclamation sounds, 
perhaps, like an echo of the inner approbation for which 
he has lived and worked so many years. 

Mr. Hudson is to be congratulated on having enjoyed 
the two things that are so rarely given to artists of any 
degree of talent, in these days of organized publicity— 
creative solitude and repose. As a young man, might he 
not have been bewildered at beholding the reflection of 
his ripening talent in the quicksilver of popular recogni- 
tion, and have taken his measure there so imperfectly 
that he would have ended in writing syndicated country 
essays and “live stuff” about wild birds and wild flowers 
for family magazines? No, probably not; in the case of 
Mr. Hudson it is not easy to think of such an event; but 
I am moralizing for the benefit of certain young Ameri- 
cans in their twenties, one or two of whom have it in 
them to do as well with great talent as Mr. Hudson has 
done, if only they can remain self-centred, do the will of 
their art, and forget rewards. These young men are said 
to be afraid of poverty; but they suffer rather, I believe, 
from a morbid dread of not “being somebody”; and that 
is why, the moment they have shown talent, they are such 
easy prey for magazines with a circulation of a million 
and more. 

But this is getting away from the subject of Mr. Hud- 
son’s “Afoot in England,” a collection of essays which 
his admirers in America should hasten to read; which 
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those who do not know him might very well take as an 
introduction to one of our greatest writers of English 
prose. These sketches are compact with the peculiar and 
rare delight that Mr. Hudson can give in all his work. 
The quality of this delight may be hinted by saying that 
it is like the note of a song-sparrow heard in a June 
field, and, if one be pretty well fatigued by the delirious 
antics and clamour of most contemporary literature, like 
the clear call of this songster heard outside a circus 
tent during a lull in the ululation of saxophones and the 
racket of drums. 

“The essays of a nature-sentimentalist!”” I hear some 
stern young psychologist jeer. But could this earnest 
young behaviorist’s scalpel reveal as truly as Mr. Hud- 
son’s divining rod the heart of English peasants, land- 
owners, dwellers on the seashore and visitors in seaside- 
resorts? The aspect of nature called human nature is 
by no means neglected in this presentation of rural and 
seaside England. Out of birds, beasts, men, landscapes, 
historical tradition and his personal philosophy, which is 
the least sententious in the world, Mr. Hudson weaves 
a cloth of fine texture, a pattern -of imperishable beauty. 
Man, the frustrated animal, is put in, too; but he is not 
pictured as a cripple, pitiable and pusillanimous. He is 
shown grim with pagan melancholy, proud and strong 
with a kind of classiccourage. In “The Last of his Name” 
there is a picture of the balked idealist and artist; and 
in disregard of the opportunity to scold the world and 
sentimentalize the subject’s inborn weaknesses of talent 
and will, it is done with a serenity that recalls Turgenev. 
Domestic infelicity is touched upon in the person of a 
sensitive woman who has deserted her husband because of 
his indifference towards her child, but without exposing 
all the available morbid tissue of the tragedy. 

Two passages which particularly delighted me, so that 
I lingered over them and returned to them after a first 
reading of the book, describe the spontaneous dancing of 
two little girls in a beach-pavilion, and the pealing of 
church-bells on a Sunday afternoon in a remote country- 
side. I must quote the latter, for it so strikingly ex- 
hibits the unearthly quality that Mr. Hudson is continu- 
ally distilling from the slightest event, the most ordinary 
encounter, the simplest experience. 


The church of this village-like town is one of its chief 
attractions. It has a magnificent pceai of bells, and 
on a Sunday afternoon they were ringing, filling and flooding 
that hollow in the hills, seeming to make the houses and 
trees and the very earth to tremble with the glorious storm 
of sound. Walking past the church, I followed the stream- 
let that runs through the town and out by a cleft between 
the hills to a narrow marshy valley, on the other side of 
which are precipitous hills, clothed from base to summit 
in oak woods. A's I walked through the cleft the musical 
roar of the bells followed, and was like a mighty current 
flowing through and over me; but as I came out the sound 
behind ceased suddenly and was now in front, coming back 
from the hills before me. A sound, but not the same—not 
a mere echo; and yet an echo it was, the most wonderful I 
had ever heard. For now that great tempest of musical 
noise, composed of a multitude of clanging notes with long 
vibrations, overlapping and mingling and clashing together. 
seemed at the same time one and many—that tempest from 
the tower which had mysteriously ceased to be audible came 
back in strokes or notes distinct and separate and multiplied 
many times. The sound, the echo, was distributed over the 
whole face of the steep hill before me, and was changed 
in character, and it was as if every one of tzose thousand 
oak trees had a peal of bells in it, and that they were 
raining that far-up, bright, spiritual tree-music down into 
the valley below. As I stood listening it seemed to me that 
I had never heard anything so beautiful, nor had my man. 


Epwarp Townsenp Booru. 


UNMAKING AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.! 
Ir has been a mystery how America, which elected Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916 because “he kept us out of the war,” 
was brought in a few months later. No new material is- 
sue appeared upon the surface. It seemed to the world a 
sudden and inexplicable volte-face on the part of Mr. Wil- 
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son and his people. The mystery is dispelled by Mr. Turner 
in this volume’ of amazing revelations. The author pre- 
sents Mr. Wilson as “playing” with the great American 
people like a monster fish, now drawing in now letting out, 
the line until the moment had arrived for landing it in 
belligerency.. The otherwise inexplicable shift of language 
and of policy right up to February, 1917, in dealing with 
neutrality, the arming of mercantile vessels, the blockade, 
the submarine-menace and the other incidents of these 
troublous years are presented by Mr. Turner as finding 
their inner consistency in the war-mind of Mr. Wilson. 
He works out the thesis with a dialectical skill and a 
wealth of illustrative citations that can not fail to impress 
all fair-minded readers. Mr. Wilson abrogated the Con- 
stitutional powers of Congress, by a series of presidential 
usurpations, the last of which consisted in sending ‘armed 
merchantmen” to sea upon his sole authority, an act of 
war in definite violation of I*ederal statutes. With a re- 
morseless logic Mr. Turner exposes one after another the 
false motives claimed for American belligerency: the pro- 
tection of commerce, the preservation of American lives, 
the championship of international law, the menace of a 
German invasion, the conspiracy with Mexico and Japan, 
internal sedition-mongering, and all the more ideal and 
sentimental motives imported into popular propaganda 
when Mr. Wilson had determined upon war. Most scath- 
ing of all is the exposure of the “war to make the world 
safe for democracy,” to be conducted in co-operation with 
Japan and Tsarist Russia, by methods which violated every 


separate principle of liberty, in order to impose upon the 


world the intolerable oppressions and iniquities of a dic- 
tated peace. Mr. Turner points out how by staying out 
America could in 1917 have brought about a negotiated 
peace which might have done substantial justice to the 
claims of nationality and have saved a year and a half 
of added carnage and destruction. America could have 
been the impartial arbiter of the world, rendering the 
greatest act of service in the whole of human history. 
Why did she act otherwise? Mr. Turner gives abundant 
evidence to prove that Congress and popular opinion, 
poisoned though they had been for three years by the 
unscrupulous Allied propaganda, were not bent on war. 
Mr. Wilson might, even after the “Lusitania” and the 
unrestricted submarine-warfare, have kept his country 
out by an equitable neutrality. Why did he bring her in? 
In a single challenging sentence Mr. Turner gives his 
explanation: “Wall Street wanted war.” When it first 
meets our eye, the statement appears monstrous in its 
bareness and inadequacy. But wait until you read the 
massive array of evidence, mostly taken from public 
records or trade-journals, by which he builds up his charge. 
To the finance and “big business” of America the one- 
sided neutrality pursued up to the close of 1916 had been 
exceedingly lucrative. But this prosperity was running out 
with the approaching exhaustion of European credit and 
the apparent inability of the Allies to administer the knock- 
out blow. Orders for war-material were already slackening 
Europe was becoming most self-sufficing in munitions. 
Not only future but past profits stood in jeopardy. Wall 
Street had put its money heavily upon the Entente. ‘So 
at the beginning of 1917 Wall Street was faced with two 
contingencies: first, the end of the war-boom—due to the 
exhaustion of Allied credit; second, the possible loss of 
a large part of two billion dollars in loans, principal and 
interest—due to the inability of the Entente to score a 
decisive victory.” 

The magnitude of the profits of patriotism, showered by 
the Government with a lavishness which would make the 
boldest English war-profiteers aghast with envy, is set 
out by Mr. Turner in plain facts and figures. In order 
to support the war-credits to the Entente, the American 
Government put its resources and those of its people at 
the disposal of the financiers and big business men. ‘The 
loan,” writes the New York Times, “is a means of making 
patriotism profitable.” “For millionaires they (Liberty 
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bonds) are an exceptional opportunity,” confessed Mr. 
Daniel Guggenheim. Judge Gary, chairman of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, avowed, ‘““‘We have no reason to 
complain of the action and attitude of the Government. 
To win the war the Government must have steel and 
more steel. There is no room for disloyalty in America.” 
No wonder Mr. Burleson, Postmaster-General, laid down 
as a condition for second-class mailing privileges, that 
“Papers must not say that the Government is controlled 
by Wall Street.” 

Why all this costly generosity to Wall Street? Why 
were railways, steel, copper, oil, shipping, and other big 
enterprises permitted and encouraged to make fabulous 
profits by ‘overcharging the buyer? Mr. Turner is merci- 
less in his exposure of the sham-idealist with his noble 
principles and his spiritual uplift. 


It had always been the policy of President Wilson to 
save the special interests of Wall Street regardless of the 
general welfare. Although Wilson went to the White House 
in the role of a radical, solemnly pledged to a great pro- 
gramme of reform and attack upon special privilege, he 
did not carry out that programme in any important par- 
ticular. A part of the programme intended to protect the 
public against the extortions of monopoly he repudiated; 
another part he put through in such form that it turned 
out to be a service to monopoly instead of a check upon it. 


But Mr. Turner carries his political diagnosis beyond 
the range of America’s war-record. He shows America 
drawn into the vortex of imperialism by the same secret 
pressure of financial and trade-interests which have been 
the driving motives of European imperialism, and in the 
history of which the great war itself is but a single 
outstanding episode. Reviewing recent history in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and other weak 
American States, he shows the rising of an aggressive 
expansion of Monroeism for economic exploitation. ‘““What 
has Wall Street wanted most of America on behalf of its 
foreign ‘trade’? First, a great merchant marine; second, 
a greater navy and army; third, legislation, especially 
formed to ‘encourage’ and ‘protect’ foreign business; 
fourth, an Executive committed to aggressive support of 
foreign business; fifth, a ‘disciplined’ nation.” 

No more trenchant and revealing work upon the new 
career, political and economic, to which the unmakers of 
American democracy are striving to commit their country 
has ever issued from the press. J. A. Hozson. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Mr. BoHun Lyncu would like to keep Mr. Max Beerbohm 
young. He is saddened ‘to perceive that the years have begun 
to take their toll from one who “has made a career and a 
name for himself on his own terms”; that Mr. Beerbohm’s 
caricatures now tend to degenerate into mere character-por- 
traits, while his fiction has come to lie under the “very terrible 
reproach” of “earnestness.” Yet it is of interest to note that 
Mr. Lynch himself seems somewhat ‘to mature as his book’ 
progresses. At the beginning he is rather tryingly “flip”: 
towards the end he attains a welcome sobriety. We even find 
him defending Mr. ‘Beerbohm’s emergence into the zone of 
“human tenderness.” One notes evidence, there and there, that 
hoth men have come to be disconcerted by the advent of a 
new social order. Mr. Lynch typifies the old order, that of 
“the ’nineties,” by the figure of the grocer, and the newer order 
by that of the plumber. He understood the grocer’s orbit, and 
‘this actions within it, but the future vagaries of the plumber 
fill him with apprehension. Mr. Beerbohm has of course prof- 
ited to the utmost from the existence of the Old Order—as his 
biographer capitalizes it: a docile lower class and a conven- 
tionalized upper class which is well in the saddle and well 
organized for appreciation. ‘“Labour’’ seems likely to deprive 
him of his foothold, and even of the peculiar air that his pecu- 
liar lungs require. Some of his more recent drawings disclose 
this dread, and suggest the risk that artists run when they 
address a limited audience at a special hour. But Mr. Beer- 
bohm, whether he survives or not, is assuredly a unique figure 
in his own day. H. Bek. 


THERE is a recent tendency in writers of fiction not only to 
tackle problems which have their roots in race-psychology, 
but to handle them competently and without prejudice. In- 
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stead of a romantic disregard of realities, and a glossing 
over of fundamental conflicts of race and colour, one finds a 
straightforward approach to such materials; the problems are 
being represented as they exist—not as the writers choose to 
imagine them. Under the stimulus of this treatment, the 
novel gains in vitality, and the novelist’s powers are corres- 
pondingly enriched. Fiction which adheres to this integrity 
of intention, although it may be somewhat tentative in form 
and inclined to run to loose ends, will not descend to the mere 
trickery of surface finish, Two recent novels which belong 
to this category, although they present many dissimilarities, 
are Mr. John Paris’s “Kimono”* and Mr. Hubert Anthony 
Shands’s “White and Black.”* The former is a skilful and 
realistic picture of Japanese life, vividly written, and well 
executed. Taking the marriage of an Englishman with a 
Japanese girl of European background, the author shows 
how their relations to each other are affected by the unallur- 
ing Japanese conception of the relations between the sexes, 
It is a book which convinces more by the facts of its mate- 
rial than by the truth of its psychology. It is, however, a 
sharp commentary on a kind of civilization which has been 
much too glamorously conceived. Mr. Shands faces with- 
out flinching the problem of the mingling of blacks and whites 
in a Texas cotton-raising community. The picture he draws 
is not comforting; it is harsh and disturbing, but it is due to 
such uncompromising treatment that he has turned out a 
novel with body and backbone. ‘Bs 18% 


GERMAN thinkers have always sought to construct in their 
studies what they have not been able to accomplish in wars 
and revolutions. The philosophies of Kant, Fichte and Hegel 
are, in this sense, philosophies of reaction from the world of 
fact; and so, in a much smaller way, was that of Herr Walter 
Rathenau. Herr Rathenau was the director of the celebrated 
Allgemeine Electrizitatsgesellschaft, He was, at the time of his 
death, the Foreign Minister of the German Republic; and al- 
though he discovered no new philosophical system of his own, 
he formulated a remarkable protest against the mechanization 
of society which is, at the same time, an appeal to the divine 
calling of the human spirit. This new ethical approach to the 
solving of the social problem is especially significant, coming as 
it does from such a great authority in technical affairs. ‘“Eco- 
nomics,” says Herr Rathenau in his “In Days to Come,’® “is 
not a private matter, but a communal matter, It is not an end 
in itself, but a means for the attainment of the absolute; it is 
not a right but a duty. . . . We must free ourselves from the 
tyranny of heredity, the tyranny of determinism. We must 
be free to choose our own occupations.” In the economic field 
he advocates a widely extended system of taxes upon luxury 
in order to restrict consumption. In the field of morals he 
tells us that “the only thing which can create a nation is the 
eternally mutable permeation, the ever renewed interplay of 
function and leadership.’ Throughout the book he urges that 
life should be lived “not for the sake of happiness and power, 
but for the sake of justice and God.” Again, in “The New 
Society,” * we discover a critic of a high order. “If culture is 
such a poison-flower,” he says, “if it flourishes only in the 
swamp of poverty and under the sun of riches, it must and 
ought to be destroyed. Our sentiment will no longer endure 
the happiness and brilliance of the few growing out of the 
misery of the many. The days of the senses are over, and the 
day of conscience is beginning to dawn.” Of the future he 
observes: “In the Promised Land as we conceive it, the 
classes which are now the bearers of German culture will lose 
almost everything, while the gain of the proletariat will be 
scarcely visible. And yet for the sake of this scarcely visible 
gain we must tread the stony path that lies before us, Will- 
ingly and joyfully shall we tread it, for out of this at first 
dubious conquest of equal rights for all men will grow the 
might of justice, of human dignity, of human solidarity and 
unity. ... That is truly work for a century, and yet for that 
very reason the hard path will lead to its reward.” Those are 
the words of an honest German, and in reading them we may 
understand why he was willing to subject himself to all humili- 
ations at Genoa; he wanted to make good what the rulers of 
his country have destroyed. There are, of course, many Uto- 
pian passages in both books, but even these are good. reading; 
and the works themselves are a real contribution to the con- 


temporary critical thought of Germany. Sh 4 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

THE belated praise which Mr. Arthur Machen is receiv- 
ing has put me to a careful re-reading of his book, “The 
House of Souls.” His style and his imagination are indeed 
rich and beautiful. He is extremely susceptible to impres- 
sions of beauty, especially the beauty of nature, and he 
reproduces those impressions in a truly poetic prose. As 
a fair specimen—and there is something as good in its 
way on every page—I may quote from the words which 
he puts into the mouth of Darnell, the London clerk, this 
impression of nightfall upon Hampton Court: “I was 
there one evening, not long before they closed the gates, 
and there were very few people about. But the grey-red, 
silent, echoing courts, and the flowers falling into dream- 
land as the night came on, and the dark yews and shadowy- 
looking statues, and the far, still stretches of water 
beneath the avenues; and all melting into a blue mist, 
all being hidden from one’s eyes, slowly, surely, as if 
veils were dropped, one by one, on a great ceremony.” 
This is excellent poetic prose; quite too good, one would 
say, in passing, to be found in the mouth of a London 
clerk in fireside conversation with his wife. Mr. Machen’s 
characters all use prose of that quality. The clerk’s wife 
uses it; when a young girl writes a sort of journal, she 
uses it; when a doctor writes a note on professional mat- 
ters, he uses it; everybody uses it. After a number of 
pages of this rather arbitrary uniformity, Mr. Machen’s 
prose, excellent as it is, becomes gelatinous, and a gen- 
eral air of fictitiousness and improbability begins to affect 
the reader. The sum of it is that one closes Mr. Machen’s 
book with regret that his instinct in the choice of literary 
form is not more sure. 


Apmirers of Mr. Machen (among whom I beg unreserv- 
edly to be included) complain of the neglect that has 
been visited upon him. I should be glad indeed if his 
stories might have a wider reading, and perhaps the best 
way to get a wider reading for them is not by indiscrim- 
inate praise, but by showing the reader fairly what he may 
and may not expect from them. In speaking of style and 
imagination, I have already said what the reader may 
expect. But in the production of great literary work, 
style and imagination are not everything; form is some- 
thing, it is a great deal. If, for example, Mr. Machen 
should give play to his style and scope to his imagina- 
tion in the form of the essay, I believe that his admirers 
would find their grievances substantially cut down. I be- 
lieve that they would see them disappear bodily if Mr. 
Machen should turn to the form of the prose poem, the 
kind of thing that Maurice de Guérin and Baudelaire did 
in France, and that Poe did here. His is just the pen for 
that; especially so if the bent of the fancy revealed in 
three of the four stories in this volume, remains as it is. 
One regrets that Mr. Machen chooses to keep in his mind 
matters that most of us wish to keep out of ours; one 
regrets that Poe and Baudelaire so largely did so; still, 
if one must so choose, and must give literary expression 
to one’s choice, the form for it is Poe’s and not Mr. 
Machen’s. I should like to see, for instance, what Mr. 
Machen would make of the theme of his second story, 
“The White People,” if he deliberately threw its elucida- 
tion into the form of “Berenice” or “Ligeia.” Poe would 
have put “The White People” into a dozen pages, and so, 
I think, could Mr. Machen. The form that Poe chose is 
one that freed him absolutely, and the form that Mr. 
Machen has chosen is one that drags on him and retards 
him continually. 


MERELY putting “The White People” in another form, the 
form that Poe’s instinct might, I think, have led him to 
choose for it, would in itself, probably, have brought about 
a great strengthening, sharpening and acceleration in Mr. 
Machen’s prose; and this would immeasurably heighten 
the effect of the story upon the reader. It is probably 
superfluous to remark that Mr. Machen’s style would be 
put to no sacrifice in consequence of this, at least not 
necessarily. There is no reason why its characteristic 
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qualities should be impaired in the slightest. 
not. If I may borrow an illustration from another realm, 
Handel is the one creative artist who worked, like Homer, 
invariably in the grand style. His simplest and easiest 
pieces, the little jigs and minuets that serve as exercises 
for beginners on the piano, invariably bear, whatever their 
mood and temper, the mark of the grand style. So too 
Homer, whether he is dealing in plain narrative, whether 
he is imaginative, jocular, even when he ventures into 
what one may be tempted to call bare statistics, is always 
in the grand style. Our one first-rate English artist in the 
grand style, Milton, also puts this stamp of the master 
upon his treatment of incidental themes which are so 
prosaic as to be almost statistical. Readers of Plato will 
recall at once a hundred passages of great rapidity, of 
abounding spring and suppleness, where nevertheless 
the Attic style preserves all its incomparable grace and 
delicacy. 


I woutp not have it thought that I am finding fault with 
Mr. Machen, or that I fail in appreciation of his powers 
of imagination or in delight with his beautiful and dis- 
tinguished prose. I am merely pointing out to his readers 
what seems to me to be the fundamental reason why his 
work falls somewhat short of being great work, and 
why, in consequence, his powers of imagination are a lit- 
tle ineffectual and why his prose gives a total impression 
of being perhaps a trifle epicene. Possibly too, some of 
the neglect which his admirers deplore may be thus ac- 
counted for. In the kind of thing that Mr. Machen is 
trying to do, the total effect of his prose should be en- 
hanced, as might easily be done without any sacrifice of 
its richness and beauty—nay, bringing these qualities out 
even more effectively—by heightening its strength and 
swiftness; and towards this a truer instinct for form 
would no doubt have helped him. Strength and swiftness, 
however, are not characteristic of current prose, not even 
of good current prose. One of the chief characteristics of 
Homer is his utter freedom from involution, the marvellous 
directness and rapidity with which sentence hurries off from 
sentence and period from period. I have already, I think, 
called attention to the same characteristic in certain por- 
tions of the Bible, and remarked how admirably these 
serve as models for clearing, strengthening and accelerat- 
ing one’s own prose, There was more of it, I venture to 
say, in earlier American literature, in the time when 
Homer and the Bible enjoyed, whether deservedly or un- 
deservedly, a larger popularity than they do at present. 


I uAveE before me now, for example, a piece of Simon- 
pure American literature which is very little known, and 
students of style might do worse than look at it. It is 
the “Jonnycake Papers,’ by Thomas Robinson Hazard, 
a collection of fugitive sketches written in sheer whimsi- 
cal playfulness when the author was nearly eighty years 
old, and published originally in a newspaper at Newport, 
Rhode Island. For a specimen of just what I mean, I 
shall not go back to Homer or the Bible, or even to Poe, 
but simply lift a story from the pages of this old gentle- 
man who made no profession of literature, but wrote 
sheerly to say what was in his mind, and for his own 
amusement. The story is not Homeric or Biblical, and 
_is all the better for my purposes on that account. The 
point is that it has precisely the strength and swiftness 
that Homer, or certain Biblical narrators, or Rabelais, or 
Cervantes, would have put into it if it had ever come 
their way to tell that kind of story. This strength and 
swiftness are perfectly consistent with any literary style; 
and it is enough, when considering what one most misses 
in Mr. Machen’s prose or Mr. Cabell’s, or in all the good 
prose of the day, to point to this story and say simply 
that the thing one misses most is just what one finds there: 


4 I remember, when I was young, that Jimmy Helme 
built a strong, high-fence hog-pen for an old sow and pigs 
that he had just purchased, which were of the land-shark 
breed, then common in some parts of the South County. This 
genus of swine were peculiar in some respects, being remark- 
ably slab-sided and of great length of body, which was at- 


Poe’s were } 


tached to the hinder part of a head and peaked snout some 
two yards or more in length, with legs of corresponding dimen- 
sions. Matt Waite happened to be passing just as Jimmy 
Helme had got his new purchase secured into the high board 
pen, and Jimmie called him to come and see what a nice 
hhog-house he had just finished off. ‘Yes, Mr. Helme,’ said 
Matt, ‘you have a nice high pen there, but I can drive that 
old sow and pigs out of it in less time than you can say 
Jack Robin.’ ‘You'd drive my old sow and pigs over that 
fence, Mr. Waite? Let’s see you do it!’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Matt, 
‘I don’t want to give you the trouble to get them back again, 
but I can do it, Mir. Helme!’ ‘Yow can, can you?’ retorted 
Mr. Helme. “Well, I will believe you when I see you do it, 
and not before.” Thus urged, Matt fixed his eye for a few 
moments intently upon that of the old sow, and then made a 
peculiar sort of hiss. Upon this the old sow backed into the 
further corner of the pen with her eyes still fixed in fear and 
wonder upon Matt. On the repetition iof the wonder-working 
hiss, the old sow shrunk, as if within herself, and put another 
twist in her already tightly curled tail. Another hiss, and 
away she darted like a streak of lightning over the high 
board fence, followed by every pig in the pen. As for Jimmy, 
who always dressed like a gentleman of the old school, as he 
was, Matt said he lay right down and rolled in the dirt, de- 
claring between his laughing spells that he wouldn’t have be- 
lieved the Devil himself could have scared the old sow and 
pigs out of that pen, if he had not seen him do it with his 
own eyes. A's for the future of the old she land-shark and 
her litter of pigs, the last that was ever seen of them was 
about a mile south-west of the village, just as they passed 
with the speed of the wind the Little Rest cotton manufactory, 
erected in 1800, and were entering the Potter swamp, it 
being an off-shoot of the great swamp where the big Indian 
fight occurred in 1675, which was instigated against the richt- 
ful owners of the soil, solely by the cussed godly Puritans 
‘of Massachusetts and their hell-bound allies, the Presbyterians 
of Connecticut, whom, though Charity is my specialty, I can 
never think of without feeling, as all Rhode Islanders ‘should 
somewhat as Judge Potter hals recently expressed himself in 
the Journal, and as old Miss Hazard did when in like vein 
she thanked God in the Conanicut prayer meeting, that she 
could hold malice forty years. a 


THERE! Whatever the story he undertakes to tell, and 
without abating one jot of his style’s characteristic qual- 
ity, why might not Mr. Machen accelerate and strengthen 
his prose precisely to this model? Nothing could be bet- 
ter. If I brought forward examples from Homer and 
Rabelais and the Bible, Mr. Machen’s American admirers 
might accuse me—though I think Mr. Machen himself 
would not—of excessive Bibliolatry and over-devotion to 
the classics, and be inclined to discount my remarks for 
these unworthy superstitions. But the prose of a plain 
Rhode Island farmer surely should not bring me under 
these suspicions, and I therefore confidently endeavour 
to make myself clear to Mr. Machen’s admirers by its aid. 


I orrer Mr. Burton Rascoe a sincere and humble apology 
for a great injustice done him in these pages three weeks 
ago. My reflections upon him were based upon the assump- 
tion that he had read my article on the “younger genera- 
tion” before commenting upon it. It appears, however, 
from his statement in the New York Tribune of 23 July, 
that he had not done so, but had based his comment on 
a second-hand account of my article, given him by a friend. 
It appears also that before his comment was printed, he 
had told me of this, and therefore feels (most naturally) 
that I took an unscrupulous advantage of this information. 
I remember the occasion perfectly; our meeting was brief 
and hurried, it took place in a restaurant, a buzz of con- 
versation was going on all around us, Mr. Rascoe spoke 
rapidly, I heard really almost nothing of what he said, 
and entirely missed the point of the explanation which he 
was courteous enough to offer. I hope that Mr. Rascoe 
will accept in good part my expressions of deep regret 
for this, and will allow me to retract all my unfavourable 
inferences about him. It remains to be said, however, first, 
that Mr. Rascoe permitted himself to write about my arti- 
cle before he read it; second, that his comment gave no 
intimation whatever that he had not read it; and third, 
after having read it, he was content to let his comment 
go into print as it stood. If Mr. Rascoe can find any ex- 
tenuating circumstances in this procedure, which I venture 
to think is rather unusual and summary, I hope he will 
give me the benefit of them. 
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To many FREEMAN readers who regard this paper as an American product, calculated 
with regard to a strictly American taste, the fact of its popularity in other lands, especially 
one so well supplied with good magazines as England, will provoke astonishment. The 
comments which follow, all from Englishmen, serve to remind one that ata certain cultural 
point the political boundaries of the State efface themselves, and society considers the 
broad prospect of intellectual achievement instead of a cross section. The fact that these 
men are Britons and speak English is a matter of chance; their admiration for the 
FREEMAN is based on its intrinsic merit and they would, perhaps, express themselves 


similarly if it were published in France or Germany or Russia. 


He De® RET 


Editor Foreign Affairs 


[ consider the Freeman to be easily the first literary pro- 
duction in the United States. But it is much more than 
that. At a time when the whole world is cursed ‘by servil- 
ity of mind, by lack of oivic courage, by moral flabbiness 
ion the part of the average man and on the part of the great 
mass of publications, the Freeman stands out—courageous, 
honest, thought-compelling Its moral value can not be 
exaggerated. It has revived in the minds of many 
Europeans the hope that America may yet provide man- 
kind with that intellectual and spiritual impulse that Europe 
seems incapable of producing—the impulse which will lead 
the nations in a passion of remorse for the horrors and 
iniquities of the last seven years on to the path of a real 
and constructive national and international peace. To 
some of us who have laboured amid great difficulties to 
keep flying the flag of sanity and decency, the Freeman 
comes as a breath of pure air from the mountain tops. 
We are grateful to it—and for it. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


Author and traveller 


I believe the custom is growing among English literary 
men and politicians of subscribing to the American weeklies. 
Many do so and hand about the paper of their choice, I take 
in two New York radical weeklies, and one is the Freeman. 
The reviewing in the latter is particularly well done, and 
there is a lightness and geniality in the notes and leading 
articles which are very refreshing, enabling one to follow 
a line of political reasoning without bitterness. 


RAYMOND BEAZLEY 


Professor of History, University of Birmingham, etc. 


I warmly appreciate the admirable work of the Freeman 
for international reconciliation, for a true understanding 
of the present situation, and for its investigation of the 
causes of the war and of the present distress of the civil- 
ized world. May its prosperity steadily increase and may 
it be effective in guiding many to a real enlightenment. 


HAVELOCKAEULETS 


Author and sociologist 
I always enjoy reading the Freeman, and America is to 
be congratulated on the production of a paper which main- 
tains so high a level alike in thought and expression. It 
is at the same time so brightly amusing and various that 
no heroic effort on the part of the public (to say nothing 
of the low price) seems needed to ensure complete success, 


JEROME K. JEROME 


Author and playwright 


_ What warms my heart towards the Freeman is the fight it 
is putting up for freedom of thought and speech. In a future 
age when American men and women shall have gained the 
right to form their own opinion, to act according to their 
own conscience, the Freeman will be remembered as one 


of the first newspapers in the United States to raise the 
flag of liberty. 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Journalist 


I regarded my first subscription to the Freeman as a 


luxury ; I now have to renew it because it has become a 
necessity. 


Housinc, unemployment, surplus crops, tariffs, subsidies, coal, all have a closer relation 
to the monopoly of natural resources than most people apprehend, and than most of 
those who see like to admit. Back to the land! Not in the sense of becoming Cincin- 
natuses and Maud Mullers, but in discovering the tap-root of every economic problem. 
It will all be clearer to you after reading Mr. Codman’s articles, the first of which we 
print to-day. We advise subscribers who wish to introduce the FREEMAN to friends to 
begin with this issue. We suggest that you enter ten-week subscriptions at $1.00 on 
their behalf. The series will be completed within that term. 


Here 1s an order-form which gives you, at a decided advantage, 
the extraordinary volume of tales, ‘The Hounds of Banba’’ dy 


Daniel Corkery, which Mrs. Colum discusses in thts issue. The 
Freeman (for six months) may be sent to one person and the book to 
another, if you wish. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the FREEMAN, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send, for $3.50, enclosed herewtth, 


The Freeman for six months “THe Hounps or BANBA” 


SIGNED ADDRESS 


Price of the Freeman: In the United States, post-paid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. In 
Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, 
$3.50; I0 issues, $1.00. F, 8. 2. 22, 


